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DEPoSIT“D BY FHE 
(TED STATES OF AME 


eneva Agreement Should Spur 
Trade With Britain and Colonies 


United Kingdom Grants, Receives, Significant Concessions 


\HE TARIFF DISCUSSIONS which 
‘| took place in Geneva from April 
through October of this year among rep- 
resentatives of 23 countries have un- 
doubtedly broadened greatly the area for 
a mutually profitable exchange of goods 
between the United States and the 
United Kingdom and its non-self-gov- 
erning colonies. For the first time, the 
representatives of a group of countries, 
which among them accounted for more 
than three-fourths of the world’s pre- 
war international trade, negotiated 
simultaneously for tariff concessions— 
each concession to be extended as a mat- 
ter of right to all participants in the 
negotiations who adhere to the Protocol 
of Provisional Application and the Gen- 
eral Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. 

Thus, schedules arrived at initially 
through commodity-by-commodity ne- 
gotiation between teams representing the 
United States and the United Kingdom 
and colonies became part of the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, the 
benefits to be extended to all partici- 
pants in the Geneva Conference. Sim- 
ilarly, the United States and the United 
Kingdom will benefit from the conces- 
sions granted by all countries partici- 
pating in the negotiations. 

This method of negotiation has the 
merit of accelerating the pace at which 
trade barriers may be reduced. In addi- 
tion, the multilateral application of con- 
cessions, in contrast to the bilateral ap- 
proach, means that countries do not ob- 
tain concessions only on commodities of 
which they are principal or important 
suppliers. Although actual negotiations 
were generally carried forward by the 
principal supplier country, the device of 
extending to all participating countries 
all concessions granted meant in prac- 
tice that countries were able to obtain 
concessions on commodities of which 
they were neither the principal supplier 
nor perhaps, in some instances, even a 
major source, but which, nevertheless, 
are of considerable interest to many of 
their foreign traders. 

This means that in assessing the value 
of the negotiations in terms of trade 
possibilities. between the United States 
and the United Kingdom and colonies, 
consideration must be given to all tariff 
concessions granted by each of the two 
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countries which could benefit the other, 
and not only to those initially negotiated 
between the two. 


Concessions Granted by U. K. 


Measured by number of tariff items 
affected and amount of 1939 trade cover- 
age, the concessions obtained by the 
United States in the United Kingdom 
and in the non-self-governing British 
colonies through the 1947 Agreement are 
impressive. Concessions in the form of 
a reduction or binding of duty, a reduc- 
tion in the margin of Empire preference, 
a reduction in both duty and preference, 
or a binding in duty and reduction of 
preference, were obtained on approxi- 
mately 1,315 tariff items (involving an 
even larger number of individual prod- 
ucts) —550 in metropolitan United 


Kingdom and 765 in the colonies.’ Im- 


‘The colonial territories covered include 
the British Caribbean Colonies of the Ba- 
hamas, Barbados, Bermuda, British Guinea, 


ports from the United States into the 
United Kingdom and the colonies of 
products covered by these concessions 
were valued at more than $341,000,000 in 
1939—roughly 60 percent of the total im- 
ports from the United States into these 
areas in that year. Of these imports, 
$323,000,000 were into the United King- 
dom and $18,000,000 into the colonies. 

British Colonies in the Western Hemis- 
phere accounted for $13,500,000 of the 
United States trade covered by the Brit- 
ish colonial concessions, $2,500,000 being 
with Asiatic colonies, $1,500,000 with 
African colonies, and the remaining 
$500,000 with Mediterranean and West- 
ern Pacific colonies. 


British Honduras, Jamaica, Leeward Islands, 
Trinidad and Tobago, Turks and Caicos, 
Windward Islands, and Cayman Islands; the 
African and Mediterranean Colonies of 
Cyprus, Gambia, Malta, Mauritius, Northern 
Rhodesia, Sierra Leone, and British Somali- 
land; and Fiji Islands, Hong Kong, Malayan 
Union, and British Solomon Islands. 





Courtesy British Information Service 


Tilbury Docks, near London. 








In the metropolitan United Kingdom 
substantial reductions were made in the 
1947 Agreement both in rates of duty and 
in margins of Empire preference. Duty 
reductions, most of which will become 
effective January 1, 1948,7 were made on 
236 tariff items under which imports en- 
tering from the United States in 1939 
were valued at more than $101,000,000, 
or approximately 26 percent of our duti- 
able trade with the United Kingdom in 
that year. Existing moderate rates of 
duty were bound on 257 tariff items, with 
United States trade in these items valued 
in 1939 at more than $107,000.00, or 
about 28 percent of dutiable trade. On 
57 tariff items, representing United 
Kingdom imports from the United States 
valued at more than $112,000,000, a con- 
tinuation of duty-free entry was assured. 
This represented a binding of duty-free 
entry for 83 percent of the United States 
trade which had enjoyed that status in 
1939. 

Inasmuch as the United Kingdom 
entered the Geneva negotiations with a 
tariff structure which, in general, stood 
at a level somewhat lower than that of 
some of the other participating countries, 
the cuts made by the British were in gen- 
eral not so deep as those made by coun- 
tries with higher tariffs. However, on 12 
tariff items under which United States 
trade valued at more than $13,000,000 
had entered the United Kingdom in 1939, 
reductions of 100 percent were made. 
Reductions of from 50 to 99 percent were 
made on 22 tariff. items with United 
States trade valued at more than $5,000,- 
000; from 35 to 49 percent on 6 tariff 
items valued at over $1,000,000; from 25 
to 34 percent on 71 tariff items with 
trade valued at $15,000,000; and on the 
remaining 125 tariff items, with trade 
valued at $67,000,000, reductions were 
less than 25 percent. 


Effect on Empire Preference 


Of greater interest to American ex- 
porters, perhaps, will be the inroads 
made in the British system of Empire 
preference. Under the terms of the 
Agreement, no new preferences can be 
established nor can existing preferences 
be increased. In addition, the United 
Kingdom agreed to the complete elimina- 
tion of preference on 19 tariff items, 11 
of which are of major interest to the 
United States, namely, fresh apples from 
August 16 to April 15; dried prunes; dried 
apples, pears, peaches, and nectarines; 
fruit salad, 80 percent by weight, consist- 
ing of peaches, nectarines, pears, apri- 
cots, and cherries; chilled or frozen 


2It was agreed that the United Kingdom 
need not bring the new duties on the fol- 
lowing items into force before September 1, 
1948: Prunes, sparkling wine, still wine, silk 
and rayon and nylon stockings, motorcycles, 
agricultural tractors, perfumed spirits, and 
silk garments. 
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salmon; canned pigs’ tongues; sausage 
casings of pork; hams over a free quota 
of 775,000 hundredweight per year; 
motor bicycles and motor tricycles; agri- 
cultural tractors; and silk and artificial 
silk dresses and skirts. Imports of these 
commodities into the United Kingdom 
from the United States amounted to more 
than $26,000,000 in 1939. In addition, re- 
ductions of from 50 to 99 percent were 
made in the margins of preference on 23 
tariff items in which the United States 
had a trade interest in 1939 of more than 
$5,500,000 (including canned salmon and 
canned pork); reductions of from 25 to 
49 percent on 77 tariff items in which the 
United States’ 1939 trade interest ex- 
ceeded $16,000,000; and reductions of less 
than 25 percent were made in the mar- 
gins of preference on 127 tariff items, 
1939 imports of these commodities from 
the United States being approximately 
$64,000,000. 


British Colonial Concessions 


In negotiating for the non-self-govern- 
ing colonies, the United Kingdom made 
no reductions in import duties. However, 
it was agreed that in each of the terri- 
tories (except Ceylon) named in schedule 
III of the 1938 Trade Agreement between 
the United States and the United King- 
dom, the margin of preference, if any, 
on any product listed in that schedule 
will not exceed three-fourths of the mar- 
gin existing on April 10, 1947, or 25 per- 
cent ad valorem (or a margin of specific 
or other duties equivalent to 25 percent), 
whichever margin is the smaller. No 
margin need be reduced to less than 2 
percent ad valorem. These reductions in 
preference margins will come into effect 
at the earliest practicable date and in 
any event not later than December 31, 
1949. They may be made inoperative 
during the whole of any calendar year 
which immediately follows a calendar 
year in which the quantity of general- 
purpose synthetic rubber required to be 
consumed in the United States under in- 
ternal quantitative regulations exceeds 
25 percent of the total consumption in 
the United States of natural, synthetic, 
and reclaimed rubber. 

It is estimated that these reductions 
in margins of preference will apply to 
approximately 765 tariff items. Under 
these tariff classifications, imports from 
the United States into the British Col- 
onies concerned were valued in 1939 at 
$18,000,000, out of total imports from the 
United States of $54,000,000. 

In addition to the colonial concessions 
on preference, the United States obtained 
in the present agreement a concession 
from the Malayan Union with regard to 
the export duties on tin ore and tin con- 
centrates. Tin ores and tin concentrates 
are to be assessed duty on the basis of 
their tin content, the rate to be levied on 


such tin content being the same as the 
rate chargeable on smelted tin. It was 
agreed that the rate of duty on this item 
may exceed the rate chargeable on 
smelted tin in the event that, and so long 
as, the United States subsidized directly 
or indirectly the smelting of tin in the 
United States. Should the Malayan 
Union avail itself of this right, the United 
States would be free to withdraw its 
binding of the duty-free status of tin. 

In return for these concessions in re. 
spect to duties and margins of prefer- 
ence, the United States made concessions 
beneficial to the United Kingdom and 
Colonies on imports which in 1939 
amounted to more than $321,000,000, of 
which $110,000,000 were dutiable and 
$211,000,000 free of duty. 

Reductions of duty of 36 to 50 percent 
were made on imports valued at $60,- 
000,000; reductions of 25 to 35 percent 
on imports valued at $22,000,000; and 
reductions of less than 25 percent on im- 
ports valued at $17,000,000. Existing 
duties were bound on imports valued at 
approximately $11,000,000. 

Approximately $100,000,000 of the duty 
reductions and duty bindings are of di- 
rect benefit to the United Kingdom, while 
at least $190,000,000 of the bindings of 
free entry are of benefit to the colonia] 
areas, particularly the Asiatic Colonies. 


Gains for Farmers. Fisheries 


As in the 1938 Agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
American agriculture again gained major 
concessions in the United Kingdom, its 
outstanding market. Wheat and raw 
cotton, always large exports to the 
United Kingdom, were bound free, and 
barley in grain and husked rice were 
bound at 10 percent ad valorem and 
6s. per hundredweight, respectively. The 
3s.-per-hundredweight duty on _ fresh 
apples entering from August 16 to April 
15 was removed and the commodity was 
placed on the free list for that period, 
thus eliminating the preference which 
has assisted Empire competitors. In 
1939 imports of fresh apples from the 
United States exceeded $6,000,000 out of 
total United Kingdom imports of about 
$22,000,000. Fresh pears were bound at 
the existing moderate rate of 3s. per hun- 
dredweight during the season in which 
United States exports enter the United 
Kingdom. 

Substantial concessions were also made 
by the United Kingdom for dried fruits. 
The duty on prunes was decreased by 
one-third and the margin of preference 
eliminated. The duties and margins of 
preference on raisins and dried apricots 
were reduced by approximately 25 per- 
cent. The rate on dried apples, pears, 
peaches, and nectarines was reduced to 
free, thereby eliminating the margin of 
preference. 
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Among the canned fruits, the major 
concession was accorded to fruit salad, 
United Kingdom imports from the United 
States exceeding $4,000,000 in 1939. 
When the product consists of not less 
than 80 percent by weight of peaches, 
nectarines, pears, apricots, or cherries— 
the type of fruit salad of greatest inter- 
est to United States exporters—it may 
enter duty-free, while other fruit salads 
remain dutiable. Canned peaches and 
canned pears, with combined United 
Kingdom imports from the United States 
exceeding $11,000,000 in 1939, were given 
reductions of 20 percent, as were canned 
apricots. Canned grapefruit and grape- 
fruit juice and orange juice were bound 
free. 

Other agricultural items on which re- 
ductions in duty and margin of prefer- 
ence were made include soybeans, soy- 
bean cake and meal, canned peas, canned 
beans, and cornstarch. No reductions 
were made in the duties on unmanufac- 
tured tobacco, but it was agreed that 
there would be reductions in margins of 
preference if reductions in the most- 
favored-nation rates should be negoti- 
ated in the future. 

A number of important concessions 
were given by the United Kingdom on 
meat and fish products. A 50 percent 
decrease in the rate of duty and margin 
of preference was given on canned sal- 
mon. United Kingdom imports of this 
commodity from the United States in 
1939 were nearly $5,000,000 out of total 
imports from all sources amounting to 
$22,500,000. Chilled or frozen salmon 
was granted free entry, thus eliminating 
entirely the preference which has been 
enjoyed by Empire suppliers. Margins 
of preference were also eliminated on 
canned pigs’ tongues and sausage cas- 
ings of pork, both important United 
States exports to the United Kingdom. 
The most-favored-nation rate on the 
former was bound at 10 percent ad 
valorem while the latter was given free 
entry. A 50 percent reduction in the 
margin of preference was also given on 
canned ground or chopped pork, a prod- 
uct which has become increasingly im- 
portant to United States exporters in 
recent years. Imports of hams entering 
under a quota of 775,000 hundredweight 
a year were bound free. The United 
Kingdom reserved the right to impose a 
duty on those in excess of the quota, but 
without preferential treatment for im- 
ports from Empire sources. Lard was 
assured of continued duty-free entry. 


Gains for American Industrv 


In the 1938 Agreement between the 
United States and the United Kingdom, 
the United Kingdom made very few re- 
ductions in its duties on machinery and 
apparatus, which, in general, stand at 
20 percent ad valorem. The 1947 Agree- 
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ment contains a number of such reduc- 
tions, many of which are of importance 
to the United States. The duties on most 
hand tools and tools usable with machine 
tools were reduced to (or, in a few in- 
stances, bound at) 15 percent ad valorem. 
In addition, a large number of machin- 
ery items, including the following, were 
also reduced to 15 percent: Telegraph 
and telephone apparatus; mining ma- 
chinery, power-operated coal cutters, 
winders; brick presses; pneumatic tools; 
welding machinery; sewing machines; 
glass-working machines; power-operated 
excavating machinery, lifting machinery 
and parts; telphers and conveyors, 
power-operated, operating on a fixed 
track; air compressors and exhaustors; 
can-casing machines; magazine presses; 
and sheet-fed cylinder, flatbed, platen or 
rotary presses. 

Reductions to 15 percent ad valorem 
were also made on several types of tex- 
tile machinery, including rag-tearing, 
garnetting, feeding, spreading, drying, 
carding, gilling, carbonizing, drawing, 
beating, warp knitting, and flat-bar knit- 
ting. The rate on warp-tying and warp- 
drawing machines was bound at 15 per- 
cent ad valorem. Other textile machin- 
ery remains dutiable at 20 percent ad 
valorem, as do most machine tools. 

Rolling-mill machinery was reduced 
by 25 percent, while the duty on most 
types of office machinery was bound at 
the existing rate of 15 percent ad val- 
orem. Although the United Kingdom 
reduced the duty and eliminated the 
margin of preference on motor bicycles 
and motor tricycles, the only concessions 
in the motor-vehicle classifications of 
much importance to United States ex- 
porters were the elimination of the 
margin of preference on agricultural 
tractors and reductions in the duties on 
track-laying tractors. 

In the clothing and textile fields, re- 
ductions of value to the United States 
were made on women’s footwear, wom- 
en’s and girls’ dresses, coats and skirts 
of cotton, nylon stockings, and dresses 
and skirts of silk or artificial silk. On 
the last-named item the United Kingdom 
eliminated the margin of Empire pref- 
erence. 


Principal Benefits for U. K. 


The principal concessions made by the 
United States which appear most likely 
to be of major benefit to the trade of the 
United Kingdom in this country are the 
reductions in duties on alcoholic bever- 
ages, pottery and china, various machin- 
ery items, and textiles. 

On whisky, the largest item of import 
from the United Kingdom, the United 
States has made a 40 percent reduction 
in rate of duty. Imports from the 
United Kingdom were nearly $34,000,000 
in 1939 out of total United States imports 


of $42,000,000. In terms of 1939 trade 
coverage, the reduction in duty on this 
commodity constitutes more than 30 per- 
cent of our total reductions in duties to 
the United Kingdom and Colonies and 
more than 56 percent of our duty reduc- 
tions of 36 to 50 percent. The immedi- 
ate advantage of the whisky concession 
to the United Kingdom may not be great, 
inasmuch as the United States is already 
taking a very large part of the whisky 
the United Kingdom has available for 
export—a quantity substantially below 
prewar exports. 

In pottery and china, the reductions in 
duty of greatest benefit to the United 
Kingdom are those on decorated earth- 
enware table and kitchen articles and 
decorated and undecorated bone china. 
Reductions in the ad valorem portions 
of these duties range from about 16 per- 
cent to 50 percent. Imports of earthen 
table and kitchen articles from the 
United Kingdom exceeded $1,200,000 in 
1939, and imports of bone china ex- 
ceeded $360,000. Inasmuch as the pot- 
tery industry in the United Kingdom has 
succeeded in increasing production 
rather steadily since the close of the 
war, it appears probable that this con- 
cession will prove to be of value in ex- 
panding exports. A substantial reduc- 
tion in duty was also made in the United 
States duty on china clay or kaolin. Im- 
ports of this material from the United 
Kingdom approached $1,000,000 in 1939. 

Among machinery and vehicle items 
a number of reduction’ were made which 
may prove beneficial to the United King- 
dom. Outstanding among these are the 
reductions on textile machinery, particu- 
larly carding machinery, which was re- 
duced by 50 percent, and circular knit- 
ting machinery and cordage machines, 
which were reduced by 25 percent. A 
maximum reduction was given on bi- 
cycles of the type produced in the United 
Kingdom. Inasmuch as United King- 
dom production of bicycles has already 
been brought to a volume in excess of 
prewar production, it appears probable 
that this concession will prove of value 
provided the bicycles are styled by 
British manufacturers to meet the 
American taste. United States imports 
of this commodity from the United King- 
dom amounted to only $121,000 in 1939. 

In textiles the most important United 
States concessions from the point of view 
of the United Kingdom are probably 
those on woolens and worsteds, woolen 
hosiery, linen fabrics, linen table dam- 
ask, and linen sheets, pillow cases, 
towels, napkins, and handkerchiefs. For 
woolens and worsteds the specific por- 
tion of the United States duty has been 
reduced by 25 percent, corresponding to 
the reduction granted on raw wool, and 
the ad valorem rates have been lowered 
to 25 percent from present rates rang- 

(Continued on p. 32) 











Foreign Exchange—U. S. Movie 


Industry’s Main Problem in Europe 


By Natruan D. Goipen, Chief, Motion Picture-Photographic Division, 
Office of International Trade, Department of Commerce 


N 1946, the present writer was sent on 
a mission to Europe—to Frankfurt, 
Munich, Berlin, Vienna, Prague, Paris, 
Brussels, and London. War’s aftermath 
is assuredly a sordid and ugly sight. 
The physical destruction in Germany, 
England, and France was so devastating 
that it will take many years to effect the 
reconstruction that one would like to see. 
To do this requires help—help in the 
form of cotton and coal, of iron and 
steel, of lumber, tools, machines, chemi- 
cals, and food—yes, and even motion 
pictures—the countless things which 
create the life-lines of civilization in any 
country. The social and economic dis- 
locations of all Europe—even in the 
countries that escaped material damage 
from the war—create a problem in the 
family of nations and industries. Briefly 
stated, those are the conditions that con- 
front our American film distributors and 
the American film industry in Europe 
today. 
As long as the present economic situa- 
tion exists, the broad outlook for the 
American motion picture abroad will 


EpiTor’s NoTe.—This article is based on an 
address delivered recently by Mr. Golden be- 
fore the Associated Motion Picture Adver- 
tisers, at Town Hall, New York City. 
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continue to be grave. While the situa- 
tion in 1939, the period before World War 
II, was also a precarious one, the Ameri- 
can film distributor in Europe did not 
have to contend with too many restrictive 
measures. Foreign exchange was com- 
mencing to tighten at that time, but 
American companies were still able to 
obtain dollars fairly freely to help pay a 
share of American production costs. 
Today, however, the picture is completely 
reversed. 

There is not a country in Europe, with 
the exception of one—Belgium—that has 
sufficient dollars available to pay for 
American films. 


Future Is Clouded 


The question then arises: What is the 
future of our American films in the mar- 
kets of the world? Speaking quite 
frankly, and without being too pessi- 
mistic, one may say that the future does 
not hold very hopeful prospects, for the 
reason that during the past 2 years the 
American film has encountered a new ad- 
versary in the form of strong ideological 
influences in certain European countries. 
Our American films have been able to 
cope with the several restrictive measures 





In Europe, U. S. pictures have consistently demonstrated “box-office pulling power.” 
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imposed against them over the years, but 
today they are faced, in various regions, 
with a situation not so easily overcome. 
United States films have always pre. 
sented the American way of life and have 
exemplified the workings of a really dem. 
ocratic nation. But today our films are 
at variance with powerful adverse ideolo- 
gies. Totalitarian or near-totalitarian 
influence has spread to such a point that, 
in many countries falling within its orbit, 
nationalization of industry is being en- 
forced and trade in commodities is under 
complete Government control. In other 
areas, disciples of this ideology have held 
high government positions and have 
brought strong deterrent influences 
(highly troublesome to United States in- 
terests) to bear within those countries. 
It is therefore easy to understand why 
the American motion picture is under 
heavy attack in some sectors—partly 
because it is unquestionably an excellent 
means of expressing to the European 
peoples the American way of life. 


Basie Problems Faced 


The American film producer is faced 
with a basic problem not easy to solve. 
Because the temporary lack of dollar ex- 
change forces European governments to 
restrict all but the most necessary im- 
ports, the fundamental question is posed: 
Should the American producers continue 
to insist on prewar conditions and terms 
for the 
long-pull protection of the markets con- 
cerned, should they meet prevailing con- 


in the export of their films, or, 


ditions as best possible? 

The particular danger in this latter ap- 
proach is that today’s “tight” dollar situ- 
ations mignt lead to the imposition of 
regrettable conditions, admittedly harm- 
ful to American trade interests and pos- 
sibly of lasting character. 

Let us consider the case of Denmark 
There, the Government, faced with 4 
scarcity of dollar exchange, was forced 
to restrict the American film trade. Un- 
fortunately, it included a provision for 
outright purchases of American films at 
flat, arbitrarily fixed prices. This per- 
haps might be viewed as constituting 4 
precedent in countries still allowing free 
competitive trade, and the American 
companies refused the conditions and 
left the market. 


(Continued on p. 33 
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Wanted: U. S. Market for 


Portuguese Tomato Paste 


Four Portuguese manufacturers of 
tomato paste desire to develop a market 
for their product in the United States, 
according to a report from the American 
Embassy in Lisbon. The four firms, 
which are making a group offer, are ina 
position to supply an initial quantity of 
800 metric tons. The quality, which is 
said to be regularly certified by analysis 
of the Junta das Frutas (Fruit Packers’ 
Association) on all export shipments, is 
described as double-concentrated. 

Shipments will be made in case lots, 
each case containing 10 large cans of 5 
kilograms gross; and a price of 550 escu- 
dos (1 paper escudo approximately 
US$0.04) per case, f. o. b. Lisbon, is 
quoted on bulk sales. 

It is understood that the present in- 
quiry has the approval and support of 
the Portuguese Government, which is 
endeavoring to promote exports to the 
United States of products most likely to 
find a market in this country. 

Interested American importers and 
buyers are asked to communicate with 
the group’s authorized spokesman— 
Manuel da Costa Braga, Manager, So- 
ciedade Industrial de Concentrados, 
Ltda., Praca de Ribeira Nova 6, Lisbon, 
Portugal. Other companies in the group 
are Sociedade de Concentrados e Con- 
servas de Frutas, Ltda.: Sociedade de 
Produtos Alimentares, Ltda.; and So- 
ciedade Corretora, Ltda. World Trade 
Directory Reports on all four firms are 
being prepared. 


Buenos Aires Plans 
Large Vehicular Tunnel 


A four-lane, vehicular tunnel approxi- 
mately 1,180 meters long is projected for 
construction under the Riachuelo River 
to connect the Argentine cities of Buenos 
Aires and Avellaneda. Although the 
location of the projected tunnel has been 
determined, only preliminary designs for 
its construction have been developed up 
to this time. 

Responsibility for this project has been 
delegated to the Direccioén de Estudios y 
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Obras del Riachuelo, Calle Remedios de 
Escalada de San Martin (Este) 3790, 
Valentin Alsina, Buenos Aires, Argentina. 


Polish Organization Needs 
Special Cable Crane 


A Polish organization wishes to con- 
tact United States firms which might be 
in a position to manufacture a special 
type of cable crane for the transportation 
of mud. Specificaly, the crane is to be 
used to carry slime from a pond to the 
upward level of a proposed new “mud 
kitchen” which will be a mud prepara- 
tion center for therapeutic baths at 
Busko Zdroj. 

One set of diagrams showing arrange- 
ment and lay-out of the project for 


which the crane is intended, together 


with a brief technical description, is 


eae 
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Prepared in the Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Office of International Trade 


available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

For further details, and to submit 
quotations, interested American firms 
should write to Balneotechnical Division, 
Association of Polish Health Resorts 
(Wydzial Balneotechniczny, Zwiazku 
Uzdrowisk Polskich), Asnyka 3, Krahow, 
Poland. 


New Bids Invited for 
El Salvador Bridge 


The Government of El Salvador has 
issued a new call for bids to construct 
a suspension bridge across the Lempa 
River. (Details on the original call for 
bids and a supplementary announcement 
concerning this project were published 
in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, Septem- 











Editor’s Note 


The firms and individuals listed herewith have recently expressed their interest in buying 
or selling in the United States, or in the United States representations. Most of these trade 
opportunities have been reported by American Foreign Service officers abroad, following re- 
quests by local firms for assistance in locating American trade contacts. Additional informa- 


tion concerning each export or import opportunity, including a World Trade Directory Report, 
is available to qualified United States firms, and may be obtained upon inquiry from the 
Commercial Intelligence Division of the Department of Commerce, or through its field offices, 
for $1 each. Interested United States firms should correspond directly with the firms listed 
concerning any projected business arrangements. 

While every effort is made to include only firms or individuals of good repute, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce cannot assume any responsibility for any transactions undertaken with 
these firms. The usual precautions should be taken in all cases, and all transactions are sub- 
ject to prevailing export and import controls in this country and abroad. (It is recognized 
that many of the items specified as erport opportunities are in short supply or that full facili- 
ties for private trade may not have been reestablished in some of the areas from which inquiries 
have been received. However, many United States foreign traders are proceeding now with 
negotiations for business when conditions permit.) 


Index, by Commodities 
{Numbers Shown Here Refer to Numbered Items in Following Sections] 


Abrasives: 24 

Animals and Birds: 17 

Automotive Parts and Accessories: 25. 
Ceramics and Pottery: 3, 5 Machine Tools: 25 

Chemicals: 22, 26 Nickel (Electrolytic): 23. 

Curios: 16 Oils (Edible): 14, 26. 

Electrical Firtures: 4, 9. Oils and Greases: 25. 

Engines (Diesel, petrol, kerosene) Oil Seeds: 16. 

Foodstuffs: 7, 14, 16 Paints and Lacquers: 19. 

Furniture: 6, 10, 18 Railroad Ties: 20. 

Glassware; 2. Refrigerators: 25 

Hardware: 25. Snake Skins: 21. 

Harness and Saddlery: 10 Textiles: 8, 24, 25. 

Household Furnishings: 1. Woodwork (Carved and Ornamental): 11. 


Jewelry: 2, 12, 13. 
Lumber: 15, 20. 
Machinery (Industrial and Agricultural) : 25. 
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ber 27 and October 11, respectively.) It 
is understood that new specifications 
have been prepared, and that bids will 
be accepted until March 5, 1948. 

Plans, revised specifications, and other 
details may be obtained from R. E. Cas- 
teneda, Proveedor General, San Salva- 
dor, El Salvador, to whom completed bids 
should be addressed. Also, a few copies 
of specifications only (in Spanish) are 
available on a loan basis from the Com- 
mercial Intelligence Division, Depart- 
ment of Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 


Istanbul in Market for 
Piping for Turbo-Generator 


Istanbul’s public utilities are seeking 
quotations from United States manufac- 
turers and suppliers for a quantity of 
piping for the installation of a 30,000-kw. 
turbo-generator, together with the nec- 
essary valves and fittings. General 
specifications are as follows: 


High-pressure piping—inner diameter (in 
mm.) : 25, 32, 40, 60, 80, 250, 300; pipe length, 
7m. 

Low-pressure piping—inner diameter (in 
mm.): 150, 200, 250, 600; pipe length, 7 m 

Cast-iron piping for water circulation— 
inner diameter (in mm.): 600, 900, 1000 


Complete details and specifications on 
this material, on which delivery is desired 
by July 1948, may be obtained from Di- 
rection Générale des Exploitations de 
l’Electricité des Tramways et du Metro- 
politain d’Istanbul, Tunel Meydani, 
Beyoglu, Istanbul, Turkey. 


Import Opportunities 


1. Belgium—Algemeene Fluweelweverij N 
V., Stacegem Steenweg, Courtrai, wish to ex- 
port and obtain agency in the United States 
for cotton bathroom rugs in one or more 
colors and various modern designs. Quality 
about 650 grams per square meter. 

2. Czechoslovakia—Miroslay Svestka, Vac- 
lavske 28, Praha 2, offer to export cut glass 
household glass, and bijoutery. 

3. Denmark—Mulli Grén & Co., Ltd., 1, 
Mstergade, Copenhagen, wish to export and 
seek United States agency for all kinds of 
ceramics and pottery for daily use such as 
tea sets, plates, fancy articles, vases, lamps 
sculptures, and ashtrays. Samples and 
photographs may be obtained at buyer’s cost 

4. Denmark—Holger Grum, Kronprinsens- 
gade 8, Copenhagen, wishes to export and ob- 
tain agencies in the United States for first- 
class lamps for workshops and offices 

5. Denmark—Morits R. Henriques, Nerre- 
gade 7, Copenhagen, wishes to export first- 
grade ceramics such as coffee and tea sets, 
vases, dishes, and sculpture. 

6. Denmark—Ove B. Hé¢st, 36, Lykkesborg 
Alle, Seborg. Copenhagen, offers to export 
and desires representatives for fine, artistic 
Danish oak furniture. 

7. Denmark—Lerno Trading Co., Ltd., 46, 
St. Kongensgade, Copenhagen, wishes to ex- 
port and obtain agency in the United States 
for fine-quality sandwich meat spread in 
tins. Packed in tins of 2 pounds, 1 pound, 
8 ounces, 4 ounces, net weight. Quality in- 
spection controlled by Danish Board of Health 
authorities. 

8. England—Anglo Baltic Produce Co. Ltd., 
52-54 Tooley St., London, S. E. 1, wish to ex- 


an 








A list of Export-Import Firms in Korea has 
been compiled from information received from 
the U. S. Military Government in Korea. This 
list of 11 names is an interim one, to be super- 
seded by a more complete list at a later date. 
Copies of the interim list are available from 
Washington only, at the usual charge of $1. 








port woolen piece goods of medium and high- 
grade quality. 

9. England—Dowden & Terry, 8, Hogarth 
Place, Earls Court, London, S. W. 5., offer to 
export modern lighting fittings 

10. England—John James Hawley (Spe- 
cialty Works) Limited, Lichfield Road, Wal- 
sall, Staffs., offer to export and obtain United 
States agencies for the following: harness 
and saddlery including horse, cattle, and dog 
clothing, and nose bags; garden furniture 
(wood, canvas, and steel) such as hammocks 
chairs, tables, and swings. One brochure in- 
cluding price list for each commodity group 
is available on a loan basis from Commercial 
Intelligence Division, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C 

11. England—A. H. Rawlings, “Greystones,” 
Mizen Way, Cobham, Surrey, wishes to ex- 
port carved and ornamental woodwork such 
as religious and architectural subjects 

12. England—George Spring, 26, Bagdale 
Whitby, N. Yorkshire, offers to export English 
real Whitby jet jewelry 

13. France—André Jean Cardon, 63 rue 
Chevreul, Lyon, Rhone, desires to export 
hand-made luxury jewelry in gold or plati- 
num (18 Karat gold, 950 fine platinum) of 
exclusive and individual design. Also, firm 
will make jewelry according to customer's 
specifications Designs submitted to cus- 
tomer upon request Finished sample gem 
would also be shipped to customer in United 
States for inspection before placing order 

14. Greece—Ed Bensoussan & Den. Fous- 
sianis, Nikita Street No. 2, Piraeus, wish t 
export olive oil and black olives 

15. Honduras—Bernard Oppenheim, Tegu- 
cigalpa, has available for export from Hon- 
duras about 500,000 board feet per month 
of pine lumber and timbers. He is interested 
in establishing a connection with a United 
States agent. Inquiries may also be addressed 
to Mr. Oppenheim, c/o 1619 Bordeaux Street 
New Orleans, Louisiana 

16. India—Bishan Sahai Om Parkash, Rai 
Bahadur, Narsingdass Street, Amritsar, desire 
to export oil seeds, tea, and curios 

17. Netherlands—Firma Corstens - Ver- 
schuren (exporter-importer of live animals) 
Box 10, Helmond, wishes to contact Americat 
importers and dealers of live animals and 
birds 

World Trade Directory Report being pre- 


pared 
18. Netherland Meubelfabriek “Berg- 
schenhoek,” 100 Bergweg 3ergschenhoek 


wish to export bedroom suites, dining room 
suites, beds, bookcases, end tables Che ter- 
field suites (overstuffed) and light eas 
chairs. Also custom-made antique repro- 
ductions and bookcases Quality better- 
grade furniture in various prices and models 
Firm can make furniture in accordance with 
buyers’ designs and specifications as to finish 
and veneer. All export shipments are being 
inspected by Netherland Furniture Export 
Association, Rotterdam 

19. Netherlands—Pieter Schoen & Zoon 
N. V., 39 Oostzijde, Zaandam, wish to export 
large quantities of first-quality lacquer paints 
(old Dutch quality), muffle lacquers, nitro- 
cellulose lacquers, and blank lacquers. Free 
samples are available upon request 

20. Panama—Aserradero Panama, S. A., Via 
Espana, al final, Panama, offer to export rail- 
road ties and 400,000 board feet of lumber 
each month Further details concerning 


types of wood available and the estimateg 
quantities which can be supplied is available 
upon request from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash. 
ington 25, D. C. 

21. Union of South Africa—Pudney’s Fur & 
Leather Co., P. O. Box 71, Port Elizabeth, offer 
to export tanned West African python skins, 
Price list and sample of skin is available on g 
loan basis from Commercial Intelligence 
Division, Department of Commerce, Wash. 
ington 25, D. C. 


Export Opportunities 


22. Belgium—Chimexport S. P. R. L., 39, 
Longue rue Neuve, Antwerp, seek purchase 
quotations for technical grade, standard. 
quality potassium permanganate in lots of 
10 to 15 tons 

23. Italy—tIng. C. Olivetti & Co. (S. P. A), 
Ivrea, desires purchase quotations for elec. 
trolytic nickel, 4 tons annually 

24. Italy—Giuseppe Ratti—Industria Ital- 
iana Occhiali, 119 Corso Firenze, Turin, seeks 
purchase quotations for 500 kilograms of 
abrasives (carborundum emery, iron Oxide) 
for working on glass lenses Also, 100 kilo- 
grams of felt (5-6 mm) for polishing lenses 


Agency Opportunities 


25. India—-Bishan Sahai Om Parkash, Raj 
Bahadur, Narsingdass Street, Amritsar, seek 
agencies from manufacturers of the follow. 
ing: agricultural machinery; Diesel, petrol 
and kerosene engine air compressors; belt- 
ings; refrigerator for assembly in India 
power-driven pumps; electric motors; auto- 


motive replacement parts and accessories 
hardware; machine tools; greases; lubricating 
oils, mineral oil cottor coolen and worsted 


piece goods and yar? 

26. New Zealand—Melville Ford & Cc 
Limited, 109 Customhouse Quay (P. O. Box 
1374), Wellington, is interested in obtaining 
agencies for light and industrial chemicals 
Also, the following o cottonseed, soybeans 
inseed, fish (commercial), cod liver (medic- 


Trade Lists Available 


The Commercial Intelligence Division 
has recently compiled the following trade 
lists of which mimeographed copies may 
be obtained by American firms from this 
Division and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is $1 a 
list for each country 


Boat and Ship Builder Repairers and 
Chandlers—Norway 

Chemical Importers and Dealers 

Clothing Manufacturers—-Tunisia 

Concrete Products Manufacturers—Brazil 

Dental-Supply House Algeria 

Freight Forwarders and Customhouse 
Brokers—-Haiti 

Furniture Importers and Dealers—Egypt 
and Cyprus 

Glove Manufacturers 

Glove Manufacturers 

Hospitals—Finland 

Hotels--Honduras 

Leather-Goods Manufacturers and Deal- 
ers—-Philippines Republic 

Machinery Importers and Distributors— 
Honduras 

Motion-Picture Industry—Tunisia 

Motor-Bus Lines and Transport Compa- 
nies—Nicaragua 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers 
and Exporters—-Bahamas 

Naval-Stores Importers, Dealers, Producers, 
and Exporters—Hong Kong 

Paint and Varnish Manufacturers—Aus- 
tralia 

Petroleum Industry—Algeria 


Hungary 


Austria 
Denmark 


Producers 
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NEWS by CO 


Prepared in Areas Branch, Office of Inter- 


national Trade, Department of Commerce 


Argentina 


Tariffs and Trade Contre ls 


Sodium Penicillin for Veterinary Use: Er- 
empted from Import Duty.—Imports into 
Argentina of sodium penicillin for veterinary 
use have been granted duty-free entry by a 
resolution of the Customs Bureau announced 
October 20, 1947, according to a report from 
the U. S. Embassy at Buenos Aires, dated 
November 19, 1947. 

The Bureau took this step in view of the 
successful application of this drug in the 
treatment of infectious diseases among dairy 
animals. Sodium penicillin for veterinary use 
is now classified under Argentine tariff item 
No. 4844, “Serums and vaccines for treating 
infectious diseases,"’ and is exempt from im- 
port duty 


Austria 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Money-Order Service to Austria Resumed 
on January 1, 1948—The issue of United 
States money orders for payment in Austria 
was to be resumed on January 1, 1948, accord- 
ing to instructions of Third Assistant Post- 
master General, published in the Postal Bul- 
letin (Washington) of December 18, 1947 

The Postal Administration of Austria is not 
prepared at present to issue money orders 


for payment in the United States 


Bolivia 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Official Registe for Accredited Importers 
Established.—An_ official register for ac- 
credited importers was established ir Bolivia 
by a Supreme decree published in the press 
at La Paz on October 28, 1947, according to a 
report from the U. S. Embassy on No, mber 
4. Registration of importers in this register 
1S a prerequisite to legal operation of import 
practices 

The completion of the register has been en- 
trusted to the chambers of commerce in the 
various cities and departments in the coun- 
try; importers must meet certain require- 
ments before the chamber will authorize 
their registration in the official register. The 
purpose of the measure is to scale down as 
much as posible the number of importers 
legally entitled to obtain exchange for im- 
ports, in order to stretch to as great a degree 
as possible the country’s limited exchange 
and to put it to the best use possible 

To meet the approval of the commissions 
charged with the examination of the qualifi- 
cations of an importer, a firm or individual 
must be inscribed in the Mercantile Regis- 
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ter; operate from an established office; have 
paid all his tax obligations in full; not be 
considered a bad risk by the banks; have a 
good credit rating; be free from accusation 
of fraudulent practices, and not have violated 
any of the laws of the country. 

Written support of the aforementioned 
requisites must be presented by each indi- 
vidual or firm seeking registry to the cham- 
ber of commerce, which, within a space of 8 
days, must make its decision known in each 
individual case. If the request of an indi- 
vidual or firm for registry is denied, one ap- 
peal direct to the Minister of National 
Economy is permissible. 


British Guiana 
Commodity Controls 


Coconuts and Crude Coconut Oil: 
Government Control Established.—The 
distribution, movement, and sale of 
coconuts and crude coconut oil in British 
Guiana were placed under Government 
control by an order dated October 31, 
1947, published in The Official Gazette of 
British Guiana of November 1, 1947. Pri- 
vate individuals are limited to supplies of 
8 gallons of crude coconut oil at any one 
time; larger holdings are limited to the 
British Guiana Controller of Supplies or 
a duly authorized representative, regis- 
tered producers of crude coconut oil, or 
registered manufacturers of soap, de- 
odorized coconut oil, lard substitute, or 
margarine. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Soap: Standards Imposed on Imported 
Product.—November 1, 1947, was fixed by the 
British Guiana Government as the date upon 
which the provisions of paragraph (d) of 
section 9 of soap ordinance No. 24 of 1944 
became operative insofar as they relate to 
soap imported into the colony, according to 
a notice published in the British Guiana 
Official Gazette of November 1, 1947. There- 
after, imported soap has been subject to 
seizure unless it contains not less than 60 
percent by weight of fatty acids; not more 
than 30 percent by weight of water; and not 
more than 0.05 percent by weight of free 
caustic soda. 

|For previous announcement see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of September 2, 1944.] 





Chile’s production of mineral pigments 
increased in 1946 to 1,203 metric tons 
from 300 in 1945, according to the Min- 
istry of Economy and Commerce. 





Canada 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
OTTAWA 


(Dated December 15) 


AUSTERITY PROGRAM BEGUN 


The announcement, on November 17, 
of comprehensive tariff reductions re- 
sulting from the Geneva Agreement on 
tariffs and trade, was largely obscured 
4 hours later by the imposition of the 
drastic import restrictions which were 
reported in ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY 
November 29. These were imposed to 
conserve the official reserve of gold and 
dollars, which had dwindled from a total 
of $1,245,000,000 on January 1 to $500,- 
000,000 on November 13. In a long list of 
goods which are important in United 
States trade with Canada, imports were 
either prohibited or reduced to a quota 
basis. 

Consumer goods are most widely af- 
fected by the restrictions, but super- 
vision of the import of capital goods is 
also indicated, with a view to reduction 
of the dollar drain from this source. The 
conditions of this latter control were not 
immediately outlined because neither 
prohibition nor quota reduction was 
considered feasible, but it has subse- 
quently been announced that structural 
steel and certain classes of machinery 
will require import license on or about 
January 15. 


NEw ExXcIsE TAXes TO CuRTAIL DEMAND 


To curtail demand during the tenure 
of the import restrictions, new or in- 
creased excise taxes were placed on a 
wide range of the more durable items 
made up largely from United States 
parts. This new tax is generally 25 per- 
cent of the manufacturer’s price. On 
automobiles, it is 25 percent on the value 
up to $1,200 but advances up to 75 per- 
cent on the portion in excess of $2,000. 


TRAVEL TO UNITED STATES CURTAILED 


Carrying the dollar saving further, the 
Government also announced that pleas- 
ure travel to the United States would be 
sharply curtailed by limiting Canadian 
tourists to the export of not more than 
$150 per annum per person. Canadians 


9 








who make cross-border trips, however, 
will be allowed an additional $10 per 
month. 


$300,000,000 Unirep StTaTES CREDIT 


Public reception of the program as a 
whole has been definitely favorable, and 
popular support seems assured, notwith- 
standing the curtailment in the availabil- 
ity of essential food and clothing. The 
general estimate is that the gross dollar 
saving involved may be about $300,000,000 
on an annual basis. Until this is real- 
ized, a $300,000,000 credit which has been 
negotiated with the Export-Import Bank 
of Washington will be available to bolster 
reserves. In referring to this credit the 
Finance Minister said on November 17 
that it was the Government’s intention 
to investigate the possibility of borrow- 
ing in the United States’ private capital 
market, by the sale of obligations to 
banks or other private investors. 


SUBSIDY TO GOLD PRODUCTION 


The November 17 announcement also 
gave notice of the Government’s inten- 
tion to improve the reserve position as 
much as possible by stimulating gold pro- 
duction. (Because of the shortage of 
miners and the rising cost of labor and 
supplies, this industry has remained more 
or less in its wartime slump with produc- 
tion at only 55 percent of the 1941 peak of 
5,345,000 ounces.) Although precise de- 
tails had not been worked out, the Gov- 
ernment had it in mind to defray the cost 
of additional gold production, over and 
above that produced in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1947, to the extent of $7 
per fine ounce. 

The industry’s reaction to this pro- 
posal was not favorable because it was 
not considered sufficient to overcome the 
production handicap for 80 percent of 
the mines involved. On December 12, 
the Finance Minister amended the pro- 
posal, giving details. Under it, the Do- 
minion Government would pay individ- 
ual gold mines half the amount by which 
their current production cost exceeded 
$18 per fine ounce on that portion of out- 
put which exceeds two-thirds of produc- 
tion in the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1947. The offer would apply only to gold 
mines and would exclude those mining 
gold in combination with base metals. 
The subsidy would apply from December 
1, 1947, until June 30, 1951. 

While the proposal is termed more gen- 
erous, it is considered doubtful, in view 
of the labor shortage, that it will increase 
output by more than $10,000,000 per year. 
The average production cost in Quebec 
is stated as $34 per fine ounce, and in 
Ontario, the largest producing Province, 
as $28. 


HIGHER PRICES IN PROSPECT 


Immediate effects of the imposition of 
the import controls included at first a 
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World Trade Week Date Is Set: Here’s a Cordial Invitation To 
Participate 


The Foreign Commerce Department of the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States has just issued this announcement concerning the 1948 observance of World 
Trade Week—always an eminently interesting and worth-while event: 

In 1948, World Trade Week will be observed nationwide May 16-22. 


World Trade Week has been observed nationally each year beginning in 1935 under the Sponsor. 


ship of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States; 


observance. 


1948 marks the fourteenth annual 


The observance of the Week emphasizes the importance of the contribution of world trade to our 


domestic employment and our continuing prosperity. 


World trade is a way to understanding, rising 


living standards, and peace and security among nations. 


“World Trade Makes Good Neighbors” is the theme of World Trade Week this year. 


We urge 


you to participate and seek your hearty and active cooperation. 
The Week offers occasion for serious consideration, on the part of those having direct contaet 
with international trade as well as the public in general, of the role of the United States in world-trade 


leadership. It is not a celebration. 


Never has the role of the United States been so important 
asitisnow. The world looks to the United States for leadership in its economic recovery 


recovery 


based upon principles of free enterprise and multilateral, nondiscriminatory trade between nations, 
Aiding the world to build up its production facilities will be the task of the United States. To 
maintain its high employment and high standards of living the United States will need sources of 
imports and continuing export markets on a larger scale than before. 
Soon we [Chamber of Commerce of the United States] will issue a guide manual of action to aid 


in planning the observance of World Trade Week, which will be sent you. 
and stickers to assist in bringing the Week to the attention of the public will be available. 


Multic olored posters 
We are 


sending this invitation to participate early because of the advices received from local groups wishing 
to make an early start in planning in their communities for meetings, exhibits, school programs, 
radio broadcasts, newspaper publicity, committee conferences, and the like. 

Please advise us [the Chamber] if you plan to observe World Trade Week and if you desire 
us to send you, when available, the colored posters and stickers. 








considerable confusion in import circles, 
which had difficulty in deciding just what 
items were covered by the published list 
of banned and quota goods. Various in- 
dustry representatives visited Ottawa to 
point out their particular difficulties. 

In the foodstuffs field, particularly in 
fresh fruits and vegetables, which are 
prohibited for the most part, there was a 
rush of consumer buying with some spec- 
tacular price increases. Within a few 
days the Minister of Finance stated that 
reimposition of some price controls would 
be necessary, and this has been done on 
canned fruit, pulse, corn, and tomatoes. 
The special session of Parliament which 
convened on December 5 has passed a 
resolution extending the life of the War- 
time Prices and Trade Board to March 
31, 1948. 

Cost-of-living figures are not yet 
available for any of the period in which 
the restrictive has been in effect, but 
prior to that time the official index had 
been rising steadily as the result of the 
price decontrols of the last summer and 
it had risen another 1.4 points between 
October 1 and November 1, to a figure 
of 143.6 percent of the 1935-39 base, as 
compared with 127.1 percent in Novem- 
ber 1946. Higher food prices were the 
chief feature of the October rise. The 
advance in clothing was also marked. 


DURATION OF CONTROLS INDEFINITE 


Although the controls have been re- 
ferred to as temporary, their duration is 
obviously indefinite. From what has 
been said by various Government 
spokesmen, it would appear that the ob- 


jective is not necessarily to eliminate 
altogether the current trade deficit with 
the United States but to reduce it to at 
least manageable proportions. Imports 
from dollar countries for the 10 months 
included $1,660,000,000 from the United 
States and possessions and $133,400,000 
from Latin America, while exports to 
those countries included $841,100,000 to 
the United States and possessions and 
$103,200,000 to Latin America. Trade 
with the sterling area tctaled $278,100,- 
000 in imports and $960,000,000 in ex- 
ports, and with Europe $49,300,000 in im- 
ports and $286,500,000 in exports. 

Although some of the trade deficit of 
these latter two groups was covered by 
dollars paid to Canada, a substantial 
portion represents Canadian export 
credits. The Finance Minister pointed 
out, in his November 17 address, that it 
was intended to permit the countries to 
which these credits have been authorized 
to continue to use their unexpended bal- 
ances, if at all possible. However, there 
may be some reorientation of the trade 
with them. To the extent that exports 
to these countries are reduced, it will be 
possible to increase exports to the United 
States. The United Kingdom's food- 
purchasing program in Canada is in 
course of complete renegotiation at 
Ottawa. 

REORIENTATION OF IMPORTS 

It is to be noted in this connection 
that the quotas established for the im- 
port of certain goods from dollar areas 
constitute a special effort to increase im- 
ports from soft-currency countries, par- 
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ticularly the United Kingdom. One of 
the reasons Canada’s imports from the 
United States increased so greatly dur- 
ing the war and postwar years was the 
decline in these countries’ contribution. 
The success of this objective will prob- 
ably be uncertain for a considerable 
time, since it depends on the success of 
the general European recovery program. 

On a longer-range basis it has been 
made clear from various official an- 
nouncements that the Canadian Gov- 
ernment has in mind a serious attempt 
to increase Canadian production of a 
considerable list of products now im- 
ported wholly or largely from the United 
States. There is apparently an intention 
to try to reorient the operations of Amer- 
ican branch plants in Canada with a 
view to increasing Canadian exports to 
the United States of the goods manufac- 
tured in such plants. The same pro- 
gram will, of course, apply to purely 
Canadian plants. Many of the items 
prohibited are fully manufactured goods 
only. The importation of parts con- 
tinues to be permitted, partly as a matter 
of necessity, since Canada does not at 
present produce all the parts needed. 
The Government has said, however, that 
its purpose is not the stimulation of un- 
economic production. 


STRONG FINISH FOR 1947 


From the viewpoint of general busi- 
ness conditions, a strong finish is prom- 
ised for 1947 in the production and sale 
of many commodities. In retail trade, 
the usual shopping “spree” associated 
with Christmas is seen as reinforced by 
the widespread feeling that the new aus- 
terity program will reduce volumes 
sharply after the first of the new year. 
Industrial activity, which receded some- 
what during September and October, im- 
proved in November, and steel produc- 
tion increased despite a shortage of ma- 
terials. The year thus may mark the 
climax of a remarkable era of abundance 
and prosperity. 

India has placed a contract in Mont- 
real for 150 new locomotives to be paid 
for by $15,000,000 in U. S. funds. The 
shipbuilding program for France, valued 
at $62,000,000, has been retarded, but 
deliveries are now being speeded up. 
Bacon shipments to the United Kingdom 
have been closing the gap made by the 
6-weeks strike of 14,000 meat packers 
settled on October 20. Wheat cargoes 
to Europe were well maintained before 
the port of Montreal became icebound. 
Freight-car loadings declined west of 
Port Arthur, at the head of the Great 
Lakes, after the all-time record set in 
October, but remained higher than last 
year, notably in Ontario and Quebec. 


SMALLER CROPS HARVESTED 


The third estimate of the Canadian 
field crops this year indicates a down- 
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ward revision from the 1946 crop figures 
and the earlier forecasts last summer. 
The wheat crop is now estimated at 340,- 
800,000 bushels this year, against 413,- 
700,000 in 1946, and the production of 
oats is given as 282,700,000 bushels as 
compared with 371,100,000 last year. 

Although the rye and flaxseed crops 
have risen from 8,800,000 in 1946 to 13,- 
200,000 bushels and from 6,400,000 to 
11,500,000 bushels in 1947, respectively, 
the other feed grains are disappointing 
despite the recently authorized increase 
in their price. The 1947 barley crop is 
down to 141,500,000 bushels from 148,- 
900,000 last year, and the mixed grains 
have dropped to 35,700,000 bushels from 
53,000,000 in 1946. 

The growing of tobacco, which made 
sensational strides in southern Ontario 
in the past 3 years, fell from the record 
of 134,000,000 pounds in 1946 to 126,- 
400,000 pounds this year, largely as a re- 
sult of the midsummer drought and the 
shortage of phosphate fertilizers. 


IMMIGRATION TO IMPROVE LABOR SUPPLY 


An indirect corollary of the program 
to restrict imports and develop domestic 
industries is a renewed focus on immi- 
gration from Europe. The admission of 
15,021 displaced persons was approved in 
November, of which 3,533 have already 
arrived. Some 10,000 had previously been 
found acceptable, to be brought in as 
woodworkers, underground miners, 
workers in the clothing industry, and 
domestics. About 4,000 Polish war 
veterans were imported for farm work 
last winter, and the plan proved success- 
ful. Beginning next March, some 10,000 
Dutch-trained truck farmers and dairy- 
men will be arriving in Canada, paying 
their own way and coming to settle in 
Ontario and Quebec, supplementing the 
1,800 Dutch farm workers admitted last 
June. To date, the Ontario Provincial 
government has succeeded in bringing to 
Toronto by air 5,000 of the 7,000 British 
persons selected to settle in that Prov- 
ince, and the program may be expanded 
to a total of 20,000. Alberta now plans 
to emulate the plan and promote the 
migration of about 2,000 English settlers, 
and to encourage the establishment of 
British branch plants in that Province. 
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China 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Import Quotas Through January 1948 Es- 
tablished.—The American Consulate General, 
Shanghai, reports that import quotas estab- 
lished for the period November 1947 through 
January 1948 are as follows (in thousands of 
United States dollars) : 

Gasoline, naphtha, and benzine, $2,970; 
liquid fuel (fuel oil), $9,050; kerosene oil, 
$2,000; raw cotton, to be separately provided 
for according to circumstances; rice, wheat, 
and wheat flour, $7,000; leaf tobacco, $5,000; 
raw jute, $4,000; gunny bags, $850; coal and 


coke, $500; metals, $4,500; chemicals, $2,600; 
paper and wood, $4,500; timber, $2,000; wool 
and wool waste, or woolen yarn and thread 
mixed, $2,000; aniline dyes and other coal- 
tar dyes not otherwise provided for, artificial 
indigo, and sulfur black, $2,275; India rub- 
ber, gutta-percha, and manufactures there- 
of, $1,500; lubricating oil, $1,000; lubricating 
grease, $80; oils, fats, and waxes, not other- 
wise provided for, $820; machine belting and 
hose (other than those made of rubber) 
and leather belting, $78; vegetable tanning 
extracts, not otherwise provided for, $108; 
sulfate of ammonia, Chilean saltpeter, and 
other fertilizers, $3,000; artificial silk yarn, 
$565; pharmaceuticals, $600. 

[For import quotas established for the 
periods May through July and August 
through October 1947, see the June 7 and 
August 30, 1947, issues of ForEIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY. | 


Cuba 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Ammoniated Superphosphate, Customs 
Tariff Reclassification—aAccording to Cus- 
toms circular No. 182 of November 28, 1947, 
published in the Cuban Official Gazette of 
December 5, 1947, ammoniated superphos- 
phate imported from the United States is 
dutiable under subitem 107—A of the Cuban 
tariff at the rate of $0.04 per 100 kilograms 
beginning January 5, 1948. Circular No. 182 
cancels the part of Customs circular No. 8 of 
January 11, 1945, which provided that im- 
ports of ammoniated superphosphate would 
be classified on a temporary basis under sub- 
item 95-D of the Cuban tariff, free of duty. 


Czechoslovakia 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Trade and Payments Agreement with U.S. 
S. R. Signed.—The signing of a trade and 
payments agreement between the U.S. S. R. 
and Czechoslovakia covering the period from 
1948 to 1952, was announced in the press for 
December 13, according to a telegram re- 
ceived from Moscow on December 15, 1947. 
This agreement establishes firm quotas for 
the mutual exchange of goods in 1948 and 
fixes the total annual deliveries from each 
country for the period 1949-52 at about 
5,000,000,000 Czechoslovak crowns. 

In 1948 the Soviet Union will deliver grain, 
cotton, fertilizers, petroleum products, ore, 
pig iron, and raw steel, and Czechoslovakia 
will deliver pipe for the oil industry, rails, 
electrical and industrial equipment, sugar, 
cloth, footwear, sheet glass, and chemical 
and other products. 

As it will be difficult for Czechoslovakia to 
supply a quantity of goods corresponding 
to those to be received from the Soviet Union 
in 1948, the latter agrees to grant Czecho- 
slovakia short-term credit. 

A new treaty of commerce and navigation, 
which provides for most-favored-nation 
treatment on all economic questions, and 
an agreement regarding scientific and tech- 
nical collaboration, were also concluded. 


Dominican 
Republic 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Characteristics of New Law.—The new 
tariff law of the Dominican Republic, Im- 
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port and Export Customs Law No. 1488 of 
July 26, 1947, which became effective Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, does not represent an increase 
in taxation. Import charges have not been 
increased, and in some instances they have 
been reduced. According to a report from 
the United States Embassy in Ciudad Tru- 
jillo, it is stated that the general purpose 
of the revised tariff, in addition to provid- 
ing revenue, has been to favor articles 
utilized in agriculture, animal husbandry, 
and labor in general, as well as in public 
health and science. Consideration has also 
been given to established or projected in- 
dustry of the country. It has been pre- 
dicted that the adoption of the new duties 
will result in intensified imports of those 
goods which are not produced in the Domin- 
ican Republic or which cannot be produced 
for lack of essential raw materials or for 
technical reasons. 

Among the articles subject to reduced im- 
port levies under this legislation may be 
cited: Table cutlery, glasses and cups for 
household use; bolts and nuts; all classes 
of surgical instruments; tooth paste; certain 
mineral, chemical, medicinal, and pharma- 
ceutical products; wool or hair rugs; sur- 
gical silks; paper or carton for ceilings and 
partitions; cork stoppers; electric measur- 
ing apparatus; phonographs; incandescent 
lamps; busses for passengers; parts and mo- 
tors for busses; bicycles; flour or semolina 
of wheat; malts in any form; beans and 
peas; legumes, dried and fresh; common 
cheese; sheets or slabs of rubber, not vul- 
canized. The new tariff places on the free 
list statues for public sites, blackboards and 
crayons for schools, filters and crucibles, 
hand-operated water pumps, barbed wire, 
hospital beds, chaulmoogra oil; cod-liver oii, 
music paper, cotton mosquito netting, oper- 
ating chairs and tables. 

[For announcement of Law No. 1488, see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY, October 25, 
1947.] 


Ecuador 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Items Prohibited Importation Now May 
Be Imported by Government Agencies.—An 
Executive decree of November 12, 1947, pub- 
lished in the Registro Oficial of November 
13, 1947, amended the recent Ecuadoran 
Emergency Law on International Transfers 
so as to permit Ecuadoran Government 
agencies to import articles which are under 
import ban. Under the new regulation im- 
port control authorities may issue import 
permits. (free of taxes and surcharges) for 
banned items providing that the Ministry of 
the Treasury issues a special authorization 
in each case 

{For previous announcements regarding 
Ecuador’s Emergency Law on International 
Transfers see FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
July 12, August 9, and September 27, 1947.} 


El Salvador 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
SAN SALVADOR 
(Dated December 12, 1947) 
Stimulated by pre-Christmas buying, 
the approaching peak of the coffee and 
cotton-picking seasons, and the avail- 


ability of stocks of consumer goods, re- 
tail trade in El Salvador continued to in- 
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crease in the last half of November and 
the first half of December. Despite this 
high sales level, some merchants showed 
signs of alarm, alleging that stocks of 
many commodities are in such long sup- 
ply as to make surpluses inevitable even 
if buying continues at the present ac- 
celerated pace. 

In view of the limited spread between 
shortage and saturation in El Salvador’s 
market, importers have shown some 
hesitation in placing new orders. This 
has been particularly marked in the case 
of textiles where local prices, normally 
ultra-sensitive to trends in the United 
States, have failed to follow the latest 
United States price increases. An impor- 
tant factor in the approaching saturation 
in certain lines has been the receipt of 
heavy shipments from Europe. Wool- 
ens, for example, are arriving from Eng- 
land in sufficient quantity to hold the 
price of British cloth at the level of im- 
ports from the United States. French 
soaps, perfumes, cosmetics, and other 
toilet articles were offering increased 
competition to American brands. Glass 
and chinaware from European factories 
have increased the available supply of 
these commodities above the limit of 
current demand. 

There were indications that even such 
long-term shortages as those in construc- 
tion materials and automotive products 
are nearing an end. Plumbing fixtures, 
iron and steel rods, wire and electrical 
supplies were reported available in ade- 
quate stocks at higher prices. The sale 
of automobiles and automotive parts con- 
tinued satisfactory, with no marked 
downward trend in prices. However 
dealers were showing some hesitation in 
placing new orders as indications were 
that even the automotive field was shift- 
ing from a seller’s to a buyer’s market. 

Local banks reported continued im- 
provement in collections, with approxi- 
mately 60 percent of all demands met 
promptly. Sight drafts continued as the 
normal credit media, with no excessive 
complications noted except where de- 
layed shipments were involved. In such 
cases, there was an increasing tendency 
for Salvadoran importers to refuse pay- 
ment, alleging loss through price fluctua- 
tions or late arrival of seasonal merchan- 
dise. 

Primary point of agricultural interest 
has been the continued unseasonable 
rains in November and the first weeks of 
December, bringing the average level of 
precipitation in 1947 to 73.47 inches, vir- 
tually 50 percent above the 1946 level of 
54.82 inches. Evaluation of the cotton 
loss remained tentative, but it appeared 
likely that the 1947-48 crop would not 
exceed 75,000 quintals, with 60,000 quin- 
tals given as the probable minimum. If 
the maximum pre-season estimate of 
100,000 quintals is accepted as accurate, 


this would mean a loss of as much as 49 
percent of the current cotton crop. 

The exact measure of coffee losses igs 
more difficult to assess, since much of the 
“lost” coffee may be recovered. Con- 
servative estimates set the actual de. 
struction at 10 percent, but add that 
production expenses May increase as 
much as 20 percent in consequence of 
higher labor costs. This increase wil] 
result, not from higher wages, but from 
the increased labor made necessary by 
disorganized picking, extra handling, and 
repeated drying. 

Coffee exports in November reached qa 
total of 41,248 bags (60 kilograms each) 
compared with 40,840 bags in October, 
Prices continued to rise, green beans 
reaching 58 colones ($23.20) per 525 
pounds in mid-December. Other typi- 
cal local prices were 52 colones ($20.80) 
for 200 pounds of dried beans and 6] 
colones ($24.40) per 120 pounds of per- 
gamino. New York coffee prices, as re- 
ported locally, moved as high as $34 per 
100 pounds in mid-December. 

Sugar exports in November reached a 
total of 840 quintals (592,234 pounds), 
principally to Honduras. Despite tempo- 
rary elimination of United States quotas 
and other restrictions, no exports of Sal- 
vadoran sugar to the American market 
have been reported. Reasons include the 
local hope that Salvadoran sugar will be 
subject to lower United States import 
duties after January 1, 1948, and the 
continuing high “asking price” set by 
local sugar producers. In this connec- 
tion, Salvadoran exporters continued to 
hope for sales at or near 6 cents per 
pound despite the announced opinion of 
the Comision de Defensa de la Industria 
Azucarera that local sugar could be 
offered on the world market at approxi- 
mately $4.50 per quintal (4.43 cents per 
pound). 

Cotton prices effective January 1, 1948, 
as set by the Cooperativa Algodonera 
Salvadorena in late November, hold, in 
general, to the rates in effect during the 
season just ended. Middling cotton re- 
mained pegged at $34 per quintal, where- 
as strict low middling, priced at $33 per 
quintal in 1946-47, will be subject to dis- 
counts that may bring the price as low 
as $30 per quintal. This change was ap- 
parently made because a major portion 
of the carry-over from the 1946-47 crop 
was lint cetton of this grade. 

Increased interest in sesame devel- 
oped in recent weeks as it became appar- 
ent that El Salvador may have a large 
exportable surplus of this oil-bearing 
seed. The source of the record produc- 
tion apparently lies in the utilization of 
land normally planted in cereals but pre- 
pared for cotton, under the stimulus of 
high world prices, at the beginning of the 
current season. Exact production fig- 
ures on sesame are difficult to obtain, 
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with estimates ranging between 150,000 
and 300,000 quintals. 

Although several labor organizations 
have petitioned the Government for 
higher wages, there have been no new 
strikes or labor disputes reporved in the 
period under review. Some indication of 
increased labor activity, however, came 
in an unusually strongly worded mani- 
festo in which the Union de Trabaja- 
dores Ferrocarrileros (Railway Workers’ 
Union), generally considered the most 
highly organized labor group in El Sal- 
vador, alined itself with the Electric 
Light Workers’ Union in its long-stand- 
ing dispute with the local light-and- 
power company. The manifesto, which 
charged the Ministry of Labor with dila- 
tory tactics in handling conciliation of 
the dispute, marked a new sharpness in 
published labor comment not noted since 
the beginning of the current “state of 
siege.” A further possible source of labor 
unrest, a walkout of IRCA (International 
Railways of Central America) workers 
in El] Salvador in sympathy with the pro- 
posed strike on the lines of the company 
in Guatemala, failed to develop. 

During the first weeks in December, 
the Labor Code Commission released two 
additional chapters of the draft Labor 
Code covering the definition and neces- 
sary components of collective contracts 
and the conditions under which such 
contracts may be abrogated. 

International air services linking the 
United States with El Salvador were 
further improved on December 10, when 
TACA inaugurated daily DC-4 flights be- 
tween San Salvador and Miami. With 
the biweekly four-motored schedule to 
New Orleans remaining in effect, TACA 
will, in the future, offer eight DC-—4 
flights each week between San Salvador 
and American ports of entry. 

One of the few remaining postwar con- 
trols was extended in November when 
price regulations on iron and steel were 
continued until January 31, 1948. The 
only new control suggested recently was 
the appeal, voiced in an open letter to 
President Castaneda, that the price of 
wood for domestic use in cooking stoves 
be regulated. A combination of dwin- 
dling forests with resulting shortage of 
supply and increasing demand has re- 
cently sent the cost of such wood to new 
record highs. 

On December 8, the Salvadoran Gov- 
ernment announced that bids would 
again be accepted for construction of the 
proposed new suspension bridge across 
the Lempa River on the coastal road. 
The new competition, which will replace 
the bids originally called for on Septem- 
ber 9, 1947, is to be open until March 5, 
1948. Plans, specifications, and other 
details regarding this proposal can be 
secured from R. E. Casteneda, Proveedor 
General, San Salvador, El Salvador. 
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Fiji Islands 
Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Assessment of Ad Valorem Import Duties 
Changed From an F. O. B. to C. I. F. Basis; 
Form of Invoice Modified.—Effective January 
1, 1948, the basis of assessment of ad valorem 
import duties in the Fiji Islands was changed 
from the f. o. b. to the c. i. f. price to the 
importer, by a customs duties ordinance 
which was approved on November 25, 1947, 
by the Fiji Legislative Council. 

Under the new customs duties ordinance, 
dutiable value was redefined as ‘the price 
which an importer would give for the articles 
(including the cost of packing, cartage, rail- 
freight, dock and port charges, storage, ocean 
freight, insurance, and similar charges) 
delivered on a wharf or into a lighter at the 
port of import.” 

The new Fijian customs regulation also 
revised present commercial invoicing require- 
ments so that the form of invoice may con- 
form to the changed basis of dutiable value. 
The invoice form remains valid but the list 
of charges at the bottom of the form was 
revised and now stands as follows: (1) Labor 
in packing the goods into outside packages, 
(2) Value of outside packages, (3) Cartage 
to rail and/or dock, (4) Inland freight (rail 
or canal), (5) Dock and port charges, (6) 
Ocean freight, (7) Insurance, (8) Other 
charges including storage and buying com- 
missions. 

The shift to ac. i. f. basis of assessment 
of ad valorem duties is largely designed to 
increase customs revenue and thereby par- 
tially to compensate for the anticipated loss 
in revenue as a result of the abolition of the 
port and service tax on imports (see the 
following item). A minor objective of the 
c. i. f. innovation is to obtain better statis- 
tical information for customs and for local 
price control purposes. 

Port and Service Tar on Imports To Be 
Abolished.—A bill providing for the abolition 
of the port and service tax in Fiji was ap- 
proved by the Legislative Council on Novem- 
ber 25, 1947. The effective date of the new 
measure is to be announced shortly by the 
Governor. At present, the port and service 
tax is levied on all imports, whether dutiable 
or not, at the rate of 6 percent ad valorem. 


Haiti 
AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
PORT-AU-PRINCE 
(Dated December 3, 1947) 


The announced budget of Haiti for the 
1947-48 fiscal year recently announced 
in Le Moniteur is the highest in the na- 
tion’s history with estimated Govern- 
ment receipts at 51,752,050 gourdes as 
compared with estimated receipts for the 
1946-47 fiscal year of 46,509,163 gourdes. 
The most notable estimated increase will 
be in internal revenue, chiefly income 
tax and excise tax on cigarettes. Esti- 
mated expenditures will total 51,749,608 
gourdes. Outstanding items will be the 
Public Debt (11,742,024 gourdes) , the De- 
partment of the Interior (14,034,851 
gourdes) and National Education (5,684,- 
830 gourdes). It should be noted that 
funds allocated to the Department of the 
Interior include expenditures for the 


Haitian Army which last year amounted 
to over 11,000,000 gourdes. 

It was officially reported during the 
month that Government income of Haiti 
during the fiscal year 1946-47 which 
ended on September 30 amounted to 
65,266,415 gourdes (1 gourde=US$0.20), 
the highest in the country’s history. Of 
this total 52,424,965 gourdes was ob- 
tained through customs receipts. Ex- 
penditures during the same _ period 
amounted to 60,438,416 gourdes, leaving 
a surplus of 4,827,999 which is only 647,- 
990 gourdes over last year when the na- 
tional income amounted to 44,557,226. 

Haiti’s foreign trade for September 
1947 was valued at 30,125,000 gourdes 
divided as follows: Imports, 15,138,000 
gourdes, and exports, 14,987,000 gourdes. 
The chief items shipped abroad were 
sisal (4,591,699 gourdes), bananas (3.- 
213,798 gourdes), and coffee (2,509,993 
gourdes). With the exception of 479,069 
kilograms of coffee valued at 1,188,745 
gourdes, all were purchased by the United 
States. 

As a result of a recent allotment of 
funds to the budget of the Public. Works 
Department amounting to US$146,000 
there was considerable road-building 
activity throughout the country during 
the month, especially over main 
thoroughfares. More than 1,000 laborers 
were employed and a total of approxi- 
mately 90 miles was under construction 
or repair. Because of lack of road-build- 
ing equipment it is not known when the 
work will be completed. 

Prospects for the sisal industry dur- 
ing 1948 appear to be excellent. It is 
estimated that 1,500,000 pounds of fiber 
will be used by local factories and 
that record receipts from export sales 
will reach $1,000,000. Following a gen- 
eral survey of manufacturers of sisal 
handicraft products a break-down of es- 
timated sales by categories given will be 
as follows: Shoes, $640,000; handbags, 
$320,000; miscellaneous, such as rugs and 
belts, $40,000. The most notable increase 
among these items is in sales of shoes, 
which in the past year had been practi- 
cally at a standstill. One well-known 
shoe-manufacturing plant, for example, 
on the verge of closing down several 
times, reported 30,000 pairs already on 
order for 1948 delivery. Increases are 
attributed principally to lower prices and 
the fact that styles and workmanship 
have greatly improved. Manufacturers’ 
selling prices will be approximately $1.65 
per pair as compared with $2.25 to $2.65 
during 1947. 

In an endeavor to brighten the busi- 
ness section of Port-au-Prince, a move- 
ment is under way to encourage business 
houses to install illuminated signs in all 
stores and to maintain lighted show 
windows. A bill now before the Legisla- 
ture would permit the importation of all 
such equipment without the payment of 
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duties. Furthermore, there would be no 
Federal tax on such equipment when in- 
stalled. This is a complete reversal of 
policy, as formerly all such signs were 
subject to import duties, and in addition 
proprietors were subject to a tax of $10 
per square meter of any electric sign. 
The United States-owned electric com- 
pany has given assurances that rates for 
electricity used in such displays will be 
$0.07 for the first 10 kilowatt-hours, 
$0.06 for the next 10, and $0.05 per kilo- 
watt-hour above a total of 20 hours. 
Usual rates are $0.12 for the first 20 
hours, $0.114 for an additional 20 hours, 
and $0.08 thereafter. Nearly all well- 
known stores and business houses have 
indicated their interest in this program, 
and it is believed that considerable 
amounts will be spent in the near future 
in obtaining the necessary materials. A 
representative of a Cuban firm specializ- 
ing in electric signs is obtaining a large 
proportion of these orders, and it is un- 
derstood that he intends to establish a 
branch factory in Haiti. 


Hungary 


Economic Conditions 


During October and November the 
Government endeavored to _ increase 
revenues by special investigations. All 
types of luxury establishments were 
visited in order to check the tax returns 
of the proprietors and to apprehend any 
customers who were suspected of paying 
less taxes than their business or standard 
of living warranted. Prices charged by 
these establishments were also checked. 

Fixed prices and the cost-of-living in- 
dex increased about 15 percent during 
the period under review. A dual price 
system for rationed goods was introduced 
by the Government; this provides that a 
certain percentage of any given com- 
modity, to which the dual price system 
was applicable, should be distributed at 
a fixed price while the rest could be sold 
by the producers at higher prices. 

A draft bill providing for the nation- 
alization of the National Bank and the 
large commercial banks was approved by 
the Cabinet Council on October 14. The 
question as to which banks should be 
nationalized was referred to the Finan- 
cial Committee of Parliament. The 
Government is now considering a plan 
for the nationalization of electric power 
plants and of the Hungarian-owned sec- 
tion of the bauxite mines. 

Gasoline, fuel oil, and kerosene became 
subject to rationing on November 1. The 
original gasoline ration, which was set 
at 60 to 150 liters per month for pas- 
senger cars and at 200 to 500 liters for 
trucks, depending on size, was increased 
by 30 to 50 percent on November 7. The 
severe Oil restrictions are attributed to a 
decrease in production, increase in con- 
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sumption, and large export commitments 
to other countries. 

The importation of automobiles from 
France, which will be paid for by Hun- 
garian exports, is expected to affect ad- 
versely the market for American cars. 

New trade agreements were concluded 
with Switzerland on October 21 and with 
Czechoslovakia on November 1, and nego- 
tiations for additional new trade agree- 
ments are in progress in Budapest with 
France and with Denmark. Discussions 
of a financial nature were started in 
Bucharest between delegates of Rumania 
and the National Bank of Hungary, and 
trade relations with Albania are expected 
to be resumed shortly following the ap- 
pointment of the Albanian Minister and 
Commercial Attaché to Hungary. 

The possibility of developing trade re- 
lations between Hungary and South 
America is being discussed by the Hun- 
garian Foreign-Trade Board and the 
various Hungarian and Latin American 
chambers of commerce. 

In order to correct the adverse balance 
of Hungarian foreign trade, the Foreign 
Trade Board published a list of certain 
luxury goods the importation of which 
is prohibited in the future (see ForEIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 20). 


India 


Com modity Controls 


Control cj Sale of Certain Items by 
Bombay Province.—As stated in FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of December 27, 1947, 
dealers and other persons in Bombay, 
India, holding stocks of certain types of 
machinery and agricultural implements 
are required by the Bombay provincial 
government to report such_ stocks 
monthly. It is also required that per- 
mission be obtained to sell, rent, or 
otherwise dispose of certain types of 
tractors and other items. 

A new and superseding order has now 
been issued, which keeps both the previ- 
ous orders in effect but contains a re- 
vised list of commodities to which the 
orders apply. Another recent order of 
the Bombay government which applies 
to the same list of commodities, fixes the 
maximum selling price at which the 
listed items (if imported) may be sold. 

The revised list of commodities to 
which all the above-mentioned orders 
apply now reads as follows: Track-type 
tractors having a rated engine horse- 
power of 20 to 90; wheel-type tractors 
having a rated engine horsepower of 10 
to 50; centrifugal pumps of 2'2- to 10- 
inch size (this item is subject only to the 
order requiring monthly reporting); 
black and galvanized iron pipes, 2- to 
10-inch size, except those which are con- 
trolled under the Iron and Steel (Cost of 
Distribution) Order of 1941; engines, in- 
cluding those coupled wtih other ma- 


chinery, which use Diesel fuel or kero. 
sene, 5 to 60 horsepower; tractor-drawn 
mouldboard plows. 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Future Trade Policy Announced.—Unofficia} 
announcements to the Indian press indicate 
that the Government of India will continue 
the main features of its present import con. 
trol policy for at least 6 months longer. A 
distinction will be made between dollar areag 
and others, dollar areas to include all of 
North and South America and the Republic 
of the Philippines. Imports will be divided 
into three categories, namely, those licensed 
freely from dollar areas, those licensed freely 
from other areas, and those which will not 
be licensed at all. Goods which do not fal] 
into any of the foregoing categories will be 
subject to an over-all monetary ceiling. 

Import licenses issued after the first of 
January will be valid for shipments made 
within 6 months from the date of issue. 4 
validity of 1 year from the date of issue wil] 
be allowed on articles requiring considerable 
time for delivery 

Open General License No. 1X Canceled— 
Open General License No. IX was canceled 
as of January 1, 1948. Under the terms of 
this license, general permission had been 
given to all persons to import certain items 
from the United Kingdom or any British 
Commonwealth areas except Canada, New- 
foundland, and the Union of South Africa, 
Articles formerly included in this Open Gen- 
eral License are now (January 1948) freely 
licensed for imports from nondollar areas, 


India and Pakistan 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Tariff Classifications Announced— 
The Indian customs tariff (which also applies 
to Pakistan until March 31, 1948) has been 
revised by the addition of several new classi- 
fications, almost all of which are fruit prod- 
ucts The new rates (with the exception 
noted below) became effective December 11. 
The new items, and the ad valorem rates of 
duty are as follows: 

Fruits, dried (salted and all other kinds 
not otherwise specified in the tariff), 36 per- 
cent (British colonies, 24 percent); fruits, 
candied and crystallized, 80 percent; fruit 
juices, squashes, cordials, and sirups, if 
manufactured in a British colony, 27 percent, 
not manufactured in a British colony, 40 
percent; fruits, canned or bottled, if manu- 
factured in a British colony, 40 percent, not 
manufactured in a British colony, 60 percent; 
jams, jellies, marmalades, canned or bottled, 
80 percent; grinding wheels and segments, 
50 percent (the new rate on this item will 
become effective when announcement is made 
in the official gazette). 

Revalidation of Indian Import Licenses Et- 
tended for Certain Items.—Announcements 
were made in FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of 
September 30 and November 1, 1947, con- 
cerning the revalidation of Indian import 
licenses to September 30 and to December 
31, 1947. It also was stated that the latter 
extension was expected to be final, but that 
special consideration might be given for ar- 
ticles normally taking considerable time to 
deliver. 

The list of articles for which this special 
consideration is granted has just been re- 
leased by the Government of India, and 1s 
printed on following page. With respect to 
the articles in this list, revalidated licenses, 
as well as licenses issued for orders placed 
under Open General License No. VIII (see 
FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY of April 5, 1947), 
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will now stand automatically extended to 
June 30, 1948, and will be valid for shipment 
before that date. 

With the exception of the items which ap- 
pear on the list, all revalidated licenses and 
those placed under Open General License No. 
VIII will expire on December 31, 1947, and 
will not be valid for shipment after that 
date. 

The Government of India also announces 
that new licenses issued for the July 
December 1947 period will be valid for ship- 
ment for a period of 6 months from the last 
day of the month in which the license was 
issued. This concession does not apply to 
licenses for articles in the following list. 

Because of the length of the list, the de- 
scription of some of the items has been 
abbreviated. A more complete description 
of any item or items is available from the 
British Commonwealth Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, U. S. Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 


List OF PRODUCTS FOR WHICH REVALIDATION OF 
ImMPporT LICENSES WILL BE EXTENDED 


Tea chests and parts, excluding those of 
aluminum; sisal yarn; certain asbestos manu- 
factures; certain engine and boiler packing; 
certain packings for machinery; ready-made 
boiler packing; certain aluminum products; 
unwrought aluminum; bearings; 

Small tools and hand tools; precision and 
measuring tools; crucibles; belting for ma- 
chinery; road rollers and tractors; Diesel 
engines; petrol and kerosene engines; power- 
operated boilers; dry shell-type boilers; 
motors and generators; pneumatic plants; 
industrial exhaust fans and blowers; certain 
compressors; 

Power-driven pumps; parts for polishing 
machines; certain machinery; textile ma- 
chinery; certain machinery parts; machinery 
components required for railways; electric 
insulations (excluding ebonite rods, tubes 
and sheets); certain electrical instruments 
and accessories; 

Synthetic graphite and amorphous carbon 
electrodes as used in electric furnaces for 
production of iron, steel, ferro-alloy and non- 
ferrous metals; synthetic graphite and amor- 
phous carbon electrodes for use in electroly- 
tic processes; carbon furnace (liner blocks 
for use in electric furnaces) ; 

Electric control and transmission gear; 
certain electrical wires, cables, and the like; 
certain electrical transmission appliances; 
certain electrical instruments and appliances 
(excluding flashlights); accumulators and 
batteries; telegraphic instruments and ap- 
paratus and parts thereof imported by or 
under orders of railway administration; cer- 
tain insulated copper wires and cables; 

Certain conveyances for light railways; cer- 
tain railway rolling stock and track equip- 
ment; rubber fittings for railway cars; com- 
ponent parts of railway materials; safety 
lamps and parts; 

Coal-tar dyes; raw cotton; certain machin- 
ery and equipment for textile industry; cer- 
tain textile machinery and certain component 
parts; machine cloth; certain knitting ma- 
chines; 

Certain building and engineering ma- 
terials; earthenware pipes and sanitary ware; 

Certain newsprint; automatic black-out 
control switches; printing and lithographic 
machinery and material, and certain com- 
ponent parts; certain rubber articles for the 
printing industry; 

Hosiery needles; passenger lifts and parts; 
stirrup and trailer pumps; certain machinery 
and parts; certain sugar-mill equipment; 

The following agricultural implements: 
Winnowers, threshers, mowing and reaping 
machines, binding machines, elevators, seed 
and corn crushers, chaff cutters, root cutters, 
ensilage cutters, horse and bullock gear, 
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plows, cultivators, scarifiers, harrows, clod 
crushers, seed drills, hay tedders, hay presses, 
potato diggers, latex spouts, spraying ma- 
chines, powder blowers, white-ant extermi- 
nating machines, beet pullers, broadcast seed- 
ers, corn pickers, corn shellers, culti-packers, 
drag scrapers, stalk cutters, huskers and 
shredders, potato planters, lime showers, 
manure spreaders, listers, soil graders, and 
rakes; also agricultural tractors, also com- 
ponent parts of these implements, machines, 
or tractors, provided that they can be readily 
fitted into their proper places in the imple- 
ments, machines, or tractors for which they 
are imported, and that they cannot ordinarily 
be used for purposes unconnected with agri- 
culture; 

The following dairy and poultry farming 
appliances: Cream separators, milking ma- 
chines, milk sterilizing or pasteurizing plant, 
milk aerating and cooling apparatus, churns, 
butter dryers, butter workers, milk-bottle 
fillers and cappers, apparatus specially de- 
signed for testing milk and other dairy prod- 
ucts, and incubators; also component parts 
of these appliances, provided that they can 
be readily fitted into their proper places in 
the appliances for which they are imported, 
and that they cannot ordinarily be used for 
other than dairy and poultry farming pur- 
poses; 

Industrial sewing machines; certain elec- 
trical instruments and appliances; electro- 
medical apparatus; certain conveyances and 
parts; aircraft and accessories; ships for in- 
land and harbor navigation; light ships; cer- 
tain nonelectrical instruments and appli- 
ances; 

Optical, scientific, and surgical instru- 
ments (excluding sun glasses and goggles). 


Iran 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Invoice Authenticity Proof Required.—The 
regulations in Iran governing certificates of 
origin and invoices are being more strictly 
enforced, according to an airgram dated No- 
vember 19, 1947, from the American Embassy, 
Tehran. The Iranian Customs Administra- 
tion now requires importers to produce 
documents testifying to the authenticity of 
invoices. When the foreign shipper is a 
company not known to the Iranian authori- 
ties, the Customs Administration requires 
the invoice to be certified by the Chamber 
of Commerce at the place of origin or by 
the Iranian Consulate in that area. Certifi- 
cation from a foreign bank also will be ac- 
cepted, provided the bank is known in Iran 
or can be identified by the foreign country’s 
embassy in Iran 


Madagascar 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


Beans of 1947-48 Crop: Export Restric- 
tions Relared.—Regulations governing the 
exportation of beans from Madagascar were 
announced by the Government General in 
the Journal de Madagascar of October 13, 
1947, according to a report from the Ameri- 
can Consulate, Tananarive, of October 14. 

From October 15, 1947, to January 1, 1948, 
lima beans (pois du cap) No. 1 were wholly 
reserved for British buyers; No. 2 up to 2,000 
tons were reserved for Reunion; and the 
exportation of No. 3 was unrestricted. No 
restrictions on the exportation of lima beans 
are in effect at present. 

During the above-mentioned period the 
first 1,000 tons of lingot and coco grades of 
the haricot beans were reserved for military 


supplies, and up to 400 tons for Reunion; 
the exportation of the remainder was un- 
restricted. 

Price control was lifted on all transactions 
in lima and haricot beans of the 1947-48 
crop, but export licenses were required on 
shipments of lima beans Nos. 1 and 2 and of 
haricots, lingots, and cocos. 


Netherlands 
West Indies 


AIRGRAM FROM U. S. CONSULATE 
GENERAL AT CURACAO 


(Dated December 16, 1947) 


As the result of recent negotiations 
between Curacao, British, and Dutch 
representatives, an agreement was en- 
tered into, providing for the unlimited 
convertibility into United States dollars 
of Curacao’s pound-sterling receipts. 
The Curacao Foreign Exchange Control 
Commission has abandoned the import 
quota system and replaced it with re- 
strictions on imports of certain luxuries. 
The following items may be imported 
only in the discretion of the Commis- 
sion: Gold and/or objects of gold ex- 
ceeding an f. o. b. value of $100; pearls, 
precious stones, platinum-ware, fancy 
silverware, paintings, and other objects 
of art exceeding an f. o. b. value of $300; 
automobiles exceeding an f. 0. b. value 
of $2,500; and, finally, goods which can 
be manufactured in the Territory of 
Curacao (Netherlands, West Indies) in 
adequate quantities and comparable in 
quality and price to imported goods. 

Improvement of roads and construc- 
tion of much-needed houses actively 
continue. On Aruba, works comprising 
enlargement and deepening of the har- 
bor in Oranjestad and enlargement of 
the seamen’s home are progressing with 
the government’s financial help. It is 
planned to build permanent airport 
buildings at Aruba in the near future to 
replace temporary buildings now in use. 

Curacao’s tourist trade is becoming 
more prominent. Large tourist ships are 
calling at St. Anna Bay, the most recent 
arrival being the reconstructed Dutch 
steamer Nieuw Amsterdam. In St. Mar- 
tin a new hotel has been established, 
bearing the name of “Sea View.” 


Pakistan 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
KARACHI 


(Dated December 5, 1947) 


Considering the haste with which the 
Dominion of Pakistan was established 
and the magnitude of the economic func- 
tions which the Government has had im- 
mediately to carry out, it must be said 
that the Pakistan Government has per- 
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formed with remarkable success in the 
economic field during its first months of 
existence. 

Notwithstanding communal disorders 
in the Punjab and much political con- 
troversy with India, the Government of 
Pakistan has succeeded in maintaining 
and operating on a relatively efficient 
basis telegraphic and telephone commu- 
nications, civil air services, the rationing 
of food, textiles, and fuel, the collection 
of taxes, the construction of public works, 
and other services. Industrial peace has 
prevailed generally. 

The movement of Hindu refugees out 
of Pakistan and the influx of Muslims 
has inevitably led to a decline in eco- 
nomic activity as adjustments are made. 
The increased expenditures needed for 
the refugees and the new Government 
bureaus have necessarily led the Pakistan 
authorities to seek new sources of rev- 
enue. A Pakistan financial conference 
was held in Lahore early in November at 
which the possibilities of increasing pro- 
duction and tapping new sources of rev- 
enue were discussed, and it may be ex- 
pected that increased taxation will ap- 
pear in the new budget. As one aspect 
of this broad problem the Pakistan Gov- 
ernment on November 13, levied the ex- 
port duty on raw jute at the land frontier 
of East Bengal, claiming that this action 
was taken to offset the loss of revenue 
resulting from the refusal of the Govern- 
ment of India to give Pakistan what it 
regarded as its share of the duty levied 
at Calcutta. By the end of November 
prospects for more cooperation between 
the two Dominions on financial matters 
were improved, and reports from India 
indicated that the division of assets and 
liabilities might soon be settled by agree- 
ment in the Partition Council on which 
both India and Pakistan sit rather than 
by the Arbitral Tribunal, a nonpolitical 
judicial body. 

Pakistan Ministers are actively en- 
gaged in exploring the possibilities of 
developing manufacturing industries, 
and in this connection a Pakistan In- 
dustries Conference is to be held in 
Karachi on December 15 and 16 spon- 
sored by the Ministries of Commerce, 
Industries, Finance, Food, Communica- 
tions, and Development. Pakistan may 
follow the suggestion made by Liaquat 
Ali Khan when an Indian Finance Min- 
ister last spring he suggested the estab- 
listment of an Industrial Financing Cor- 
poration to provide government aid to 
industries in their initial stage of de- 
velopment. 

During the month of October the total 
value of imports into Karachi and ex- 
ports from Karachi balanced at 16,800,- 
000 rupees each ($5,100,000). As com- 
pared with October 1946 both these fig- 
ures represent a substantial decrease. 
For the 7 months ended October 1947, 
however, imports have been 69 percent 
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higher and exports 11 percent lower 
than in 1946. These figures indicate the 
current oversea trade position of West- 
ern Pakistan only; until similar data are 
available from Eastern Pakistan the 
Over-all trade picture for Pakistan as a 
whole cannot be given. The increase in 
imports into Karachi manifest in these 
figures continues to reflect the liberal 
import licensing policy which prevailed 
until July 1947. For the moment import 
licenses for the period January to June 
1948 are not being issued, it being ex- 
pected that applications will be acted 
upon early in January or as soon as the 
import policy for this period is an- 
nounced. (See announcement in this 
issue under India and Pakistan.) 

The many unsolved political issues be- 
tween Pakistan and India, including the 
status of the large state of Hyderabad 
and the smal] state of Junagadh and the 
military campaign in Kashmir exerted a 
“dampening” influence on the business 
situation. These developments, coupled 
with uncertainty about the immediate 
availability of foreign exchange, espe- 
cially dollars and sterling, render doubt- 
ful the prospects for any immediate sub- 
stantial development of imports from 
the United States. On the other hand, 
with the improvement of transportation 
facilities to the ports, Pakistan jute, cot- 
ton, wool, hides and skins, and other 
products should become available in 
larger supply. 


Palestine 


Tariffs and Trade Controls 


New Regulations Regarding D. D. T. Im- 
portation.—The importation into Palestine 
of insecticides purporting to be D. D. T. and 
to have a residual active deposit on sprayed 
or dusted surfaces has been prohibited by the 
Palestine Government unless the prepara- 
tions meet certain conditions, according to 
Customs ordinance No. 25, published in the 
Palestine Gazette of October 30, 1947. These 
conditions are as follows: All liquid D. D. T 
insecticides must contain not less than 5 
percent D. D. T.; D. D. T. insecticide powders 
must contain not less than 10 percent D. D 
T.; and containers in which D. D. T. insecti- 
cide is packed for sale must bear a label 
clearly indicating the name and address of 
the manufacturer, the percentage of D. D. T 
in the contents, the net contents in metric 
units, and suitable instructions for use by 
the public. In this order D. D. T. means 
dichlorodiphenyl trichloroethane containing 
from 75 percent to 100 percent of the para- 
para compound. Percent means weight by 
volume in a liquid and weight by weight in a 
solid. 

Ezrport Licenses Now Required for Certain 
Chemicals.—The exportation of D. D. T. and 
its preparations has also been prohibited ex- 
cept under authority of a license from the 
Commissicner of Commerce and Industry, in 
accordance with an order published in the 
Palestine Gazette of October 9. The prohi- 
bition order also included the following items 
in the list requiring import licenses: Bac- 
terial vaccines, calcium hypochloride (bleach- 
ing powder), chlorine gas, cresol and all phe- 
nolic disinfectants, hydrogen peroxide, hypo- 


dermic syringes and needles, iodine, medicing) 
glucose, potassium permanganate and sodium 
permanganate, sodium hypochloride, and sy}. 
fanilamide and all its derivatives such ag 
sufathiazole, sulfadiazine, sulfaguanidine. 


Paraguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
ASUNCION 


(Dated December 19, 1947) 


Wholesale and retail sales were sus. 
tained at relatively high levels, but the 
volume of imports declined—in large 
part reflecting import restrictions instj. 
tuted last August to conserve foreign 
exchange. In the textile trade, the over. 
bought position of some merchants a few 
months ago was corrected, and importers 
found no difficulty in disposing of sub- 
Stantial quantities of cotton and rayon 
specialty fabrics for which there had 
been few buyers. Merchants were un- 
able to meet the unusual demand for 
luxuries and semiluxuries, with the result 
that prices soared in many lines. Many 
imported durable consumer goods classi- 
fied as nonessential for exchange-contro] 
purposes Were unobtainable at any price. 

Official retail prices for important do- 
mestically produced staples remained 
unchanged. In the case of cooking oil 
and soap, however, there was little rela- 
tion between the official prices and ac- 
tual sales, most of which were at prices 
well above official ceilings. Soap in par- 
ticular was difficult to obtain, and pro- 
duction was at low levels because of the 
shortage of caustic soda. Supplies of 
wheat flour, sugar, bread, rice, kerosene 
and gasoline were adequate, and official 
ceilings were generally observed. Ceil- 
ings for fresh beef at Asuncion, how- 
ever, were still subjected to considerable 
pressure because of the rise in domestic 
consumption of meat, which is cheap in 
relation to other foodstuffs. 

The assets and liabilities of the Banco 
Agricola del Paraguay were taken over 
by the Bank of Paraguay under the pro- 
visions of a decree-law signed December 
2, 1947. The merger of the two Govern- 
ment-owned institutions was designed to 
permit greater centralization of Govern- 
ment banking activities and to enable 
the Government more effectively to im- 
plement its monetary policy. 

Dry weather during a period of sev- 
eral weeks ended in mid-December with 
heavy rains throughout important farm- 
ing areas. The cotton crop was not ap- 
preciably affected by dry weather, but 
damage was done to corn planted in Oc- 
tober and November and growth was also 
retarded by lack of rain. Damage by 
grasshoppers was the principal threat 
to agricultural production. 

The seasonal period of low water in 
the Paraguay River came earlier than 
usual in 1947. Direct service between 
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Buenos Aires and Asuncion by the larger 
passenger vessels was suspended Decem- 
per 11, and passengers coming to Asun- 
cion by river since then have had to 
change to smaller vessels, usually at 
Corrientes, for the voyage to Asuncion. 
Transportation of cargo by river vessels 
was not affected. 

The Argentine ALFA airline will add 
an additional round-trip weekly flight 
between Asuncion and Buenos Aires. 
The new flight will be made without stop 
between the two capitals. The previous 
ALFA weekly schedule called for two 
weekly flights, with stops en route at 
Formosa, Corrientes, and Parana. Dis- 
tribution of air-transportation services 
between the two capitals also Was im- 
proved by shifting the weekly shuttle- 
plane flight by Pan-American Airways 
from Wednesday to Sunday, beginning 
December 21. 

Note circulation for November 1947 
amounted to 40,848,000 guaranies, com- 
pared with 30,917,000 guaranies in No- 
vember a year ago. 

No auctions for the sale of auction- 
market exchange have been held by the 
Bank of Paraguay since October 29, and 
importers since then have been unable 
to buy dollar exchange from the bank 
for payment of imports listed as “non- 
essential’ (Group III commodities) or 
“essential but not immediately required” 
(Group II). Importers find that they 
can buy dollars from the bank for Group 
I (essential) commodities only where 
the bank considers the commodity of ex- 
ceptional importance to the economy. 
The Bank of Paraguay, however, was 
able to release dollars to fulfill all out- 
standing dollar-exchange contracts cov- 
ering imports. Importers have been 
unable to get dollars for payment of im- 
ports which failed to reach Asuncion 
prior to expiration of the covering 
exchange contracts. These contracts 
usually matured 6 months following the 
date of issuance. 

Curb rates for dollars averaged 30 per- 
cent above the Bank of Paraguay’s free- 
market which were un- 
changed at 3.37 guaranies per dollar 
(buying) and 3.43 guaranies (selling). 
Official rates were unchanged at 3.06 
guaranies per dollar (buying) and 3.12 
guaranies (selling). 


United Kingdom 


Exchange and Finance 


quotations, 


Reduction in Capital Investment Details 
of the British Government's proposals for 
the reduction of capital investment in 1948 
were submitted on December 1 by the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer in the White Paper, 
“Capital Investment in 1948” (Cmd. 7268). 

Under the new program, total capital in- 
Vestment in 1948 is to be reduced by £180,- 
000,000. Most of the important cuts will 
be in the construction of new roads, Gov- 
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Netherlands Coal Situation as Viewed by the Dutch 


Increasing needs for coal on the part of Dutch industries are being satisfactorily met by rising 
production and larger imports, says the Netherlands Information Bureau. Public utilities—gas 
works, power plants, railways——and foodstuff producers will reportedly have almost their entire 
fuel requirements satisfied, while more fuel will also be available for industry, especially heavy 


industry. 


It has been estimated that domestic coal production for the whole year 1947 amounted to approxi- 
mately 10,000,000 tons, or around 33,300 tons per average working day. This is about 75 percent 
of prewar production. For 1948, an output of 12,000,000 tons is expected, or about 40,000 tons 


per average working day (90 percent of prewar). 


Import from Germany for the year 1947 is estimated at slightly more than 1,000,000 tons, and from 
the United States at almost 2,500,000 tons, says the Dutch agency above cited. The trade agreement 
with Poland provided for the importation of 430,000 tons of Polish coal, but, owing to transportation 
difficulties, the total for 1947 probably fell some 100,000 tons short of the goal. 

The amount of coal for home distribution (utilities, industry, and home use), is close to 13,500,000 
tons. However, since Holland’s population has increased more than 10 percent since 1939, the 


demand for both domestic and industrial coal has risen considerably. 


Index figures for gas and 


electricity production are 144 and 128 percent of 1938 production. 
Generally speaking, coal stocks, which are larger than those of a year ago, are sufficient for a 


period of 6 weeks. 


But home production and imports together are not yet sufficient to cover all 


home needs. Because of the necessity to supply industrial concerns with the whole of their 
requirements, household use will continue to be limited, the Netherlands Information Bureau says. 

It is estimated that the available quantity of household coal will total some 3,650,000 tons, so 
that it will be impracticable to increase home rations. If the estimated production of 12,000,000 
tons for 1948 is realized, household rations will undoubtedly be raised to a level that will greatly 


alleviate the present discomfort. 








ernment and office buildings, and towns. 
The object of the reduction is to bring the 
volume of new investments undertaken into 
proper relation to the reduced supplies of 
timber, bricks, cement, steel, and manpower. 

Total gross capital expenditure was esti- 
mated at £1,550,000,000 in mid-1947. It is 
scheduled to amount to £1,420,000,000 in 
1948, instead of the anticipated £1,600,- 
000,000. However, as the expected reductions 
in capital expenditure will take effect gradu- 
ally throughout the year, the rate of expen- 
diture will be higher at the beginning of the 
year than at the end. By the end of 1948, 
the Government estimates that the rate of 
investment will be running at £1,320,000,000, 
representing a saving of £280,000,000. The 
broad effect of the new program is sum- 
marized in the following table: 


Hstimated Gross Investment 


| Millions of pounds sterling] 
| | 
| ? 
} Annus 
Annual | Original | — y 
Item rate, forecast end< f 
mid-1947 for 1948 1948 
Construction 850 825 7TH) 
Plant, machinery, and 
vehicles 610 680 525 
Shipbuilding and mis 
cellaneous 90 95 95 
lotal 1, 550 1, 600 1, 320 


Uruguay 


AIRGRAM FROM U.S. EMBASSY AT 
MONTEVIDEO 


(Dated December 18, 1947) 


With the opening of the tourist season 
there was uncertainty as to the possible 
effects of the Argentine exchange restric- 
tions on tourist expenditures, inasmuch 
as Argentina is the source of the greater 
part of the summer tourist trade. In all 
other respects, the coming season prom- 
ised to be as satisfactory as that of last 
year. Stores report adequate stocks of 


merchandise, despite recent import re- 
strictions. 

Recent abundant rainfall dispelled 
fears of a drought and, as a result, the 
prospects for a bumper wheat crop are 
now excellent. One estimate placed the 
total prospective yield at 350,000 metric 
tons and suggested that an exportable 
surplus of 50,000 metric tons would be 
available. Other agricultural produce 
was also benefited by tHe rains. Vege- 
tables and potatoes, both previously in 
short supply, were abundantly available. 
The outlook for the linseed and summer 
fruit harvests, beginning next month, 
was favorable. Planting of sunflower 
seed, corn, rice, and peanuts was com- 
pleted this month. Largely because of 
a nation-wide campaign for increased 
agricultural production, it was expected 
that the areas sown would be greater 
than for the preceding year. 

The Brazilian Government offered to 
provide Uruguay’s domestic sugar re- 
quirements, about 70,000 metric tons an- 
nually, for the next 3 to 5 years, at prices 
equal to the international level. The ex- 
portation of linseed was temporarily 
halted. Rice exports of up to 2,000 metric 
tons were recommended, since domestic 
needs up to next May 15 have been met. 
An additional rice export quota is also 
possible. 

Funds for the purchase of the Monte- 
video streetcar company by the munici- 
pal government were contained in a bill 
approved by the legislature, providing for 
a bond issue of 34,000,000 pesos. Negotia- 
tions for the projected sale of the British- 
owned railways began this month. 

ANCAP, the Government petroleum 
monopoly, ‘announced that it has con- 
tracted for sufficient oil for the entire 

(Continued on p. 34) 
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NEWS by COMMODITIES 


Prepared in Commodities Branch, Office of = 
International Trade, Department of Commerce 


Beverages 


OUTPUT OF VINEYARDS, LUXEMBOURG 


The 1947 harvest of grapes in Moselle 
Valley of Luxembourg has turned out to 
be the richest since 1893, despite the 

~ unprecedented drought which character- 
ized the summer months. 

Wine production is estimated at 
12,000,000 liters (1 liter=1.0567 quarts). 
Winegrowers are pleased with the qual- 
ity as well as the quantity, despite re- 
duced prices. 

For certain types of wine the reduc- 
tion in price has been as much as 50 per- 
cent of that of the 1946 vintage. 

Orders for Luxembourg Moselle were 
reported to be coming in on a large scale 
from the Netherlands, Belgium, and 
Great Britain, indicating that the wine 
industry will have a prosperous 1947-48 
season. 


WHISKY PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 
(SCOTLAND) U. K. 


Prewar stocks of Scotch whisky 
amounted to about 150,000,000 proof 
gallons. The regage quantity in bond as 
of October 31, 1947, is estimated at 
60,000,000 proof gallons. ‘(Approximately 
3,000,000 gallons are lost annually by 
evaporation.) 

Whisky rates as the second highest 
dollar-producing export in Scotland, 
second only to general engineering. The 
value of whisky exports in 1946 was 
£5,271,000 for dollar exchange, and the 
figure will be much higher in 1947, ac- 
cording to an industrial reporter for the 
trade press under date of November 3, 
1947. 

According to published estimates, 300,- 
000 tons of barley are needed annually 
for distilling to restore production to the 
prewar level. On January 29, 1947, 
50,000 tons were allocated from the 1946 
crop. The Food Ministry has approved 
an allocation of 75,000 tons from the 
1947 crop. These allocaticns are ex- 
pected to result in an output of about 
16,324,000 proof gallons in 1947, or about 
58 percent of the quantity distilled in 
the year ended September 30, 1939. 

According to published figures, in the 
first 9 months of 1947, exports of Scotch 
whisky totaled, 5,208,421 gallons, of 
which 2,646,781 gallons were shipped to 
the United States. In the corresponding 
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period of 1946, exports totaled 4,918,714 
gallons of which the United States 
received 2,063,855 gallons. 


Chemicals 


ALGERIAN EXPORTS OF PHOSPHATE ROCK 


Algeria’s exports of phosphate rock in 
the third quarter of 1947 totaled 155,906 
metric tons, according to Algerian cus- 
toms statistics. Australia and France 
were the principal countries of destina- 
tion. 


AUSTRIA’S REQUIREMENTS OF INSECTICIDES 
AND FUNGICIDES 


Practically the full range of Austria’s 
requirements of insecticides and fungi- 
cides must be imported. Switzerland, 
Germany, and the United Kingdom were 
the prewar sources of supply. Damage 
tc crops has been heavy during the past 
3 years because spray chemicals and 
fumigants have not been available. In 
1946 more than 50 percent of the rape- 
seed crop was destroyed because of the 
lack of insecticides. 


CANADIAN PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS 


Canadian production of casein (rennet 
and acid) in the first 10 months of 1947 
was 5,518,000 pounds, compared with 
3,707,000 pounds in the corresponding 
period of 1946, according to the Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. 

Canadian exports of chemicals and 
allied products in the 10-month period 
January-October 1947 were more than 
$13,000,000 greater in value than in the 
corresponding period of 1946, the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics reports. 
Totals were $69,921,000 and $56,567,000, 
respectively. 

Exports of fetilizer increased in value 
from $7,372,686 in 1938 to more than 
$32,000,000 in 1946, according to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. Exports 
in 1946 included 155,447 tons of ammo- 
nium sulfate, 141,142, tons of phosphatic 
fertilizers, and 483,887 tons of other 
manufactured fertilizers, such as am- 
monium nitrate and calcium cyanamide. 


PRODUCTION OF SULFURIC ACID AND SUPER- 
PHOSPHATE, FINLAND 


The new sulfuric-acid plant at Harja- 
valta, Finland, which began partial 
operation in September 1947, is produc- 
ing at the rate of 38,000 metric tons an- 
nually. Installation of additional equip- 


ment, presumably in the fall of 1948, wij] 
raise production to 75,000 tons. 

The plant is operated by the Govern. 
ment-owned company  Rikkihappo-ja 
Superfoffaattitehtaat Oy. (Sulfuric Acid 
and Superphosphate Works, Inc.) , which 
also has sulfuric-acid plants at Lappeen- 
ranta and Kokkola and a superphosphate 
factory at Kotka. 

Construction of a superphosphate 
plant which will utilize sulfuric acid from 
the new plant has been under way since 
the spring of 1947, but shortages of build- 
ing material and delay in deliveries of 
machinery have made it necessary to 
postpone the starting of production unti] 
the fall of 1948. Completion of this plant 
will increase Finland’s annual output of 
superphosphate from 120,000 to 240,000 
tons. Apatite from the U. S. S. R. and 
phosphate rock from other sources will 
be used as raw materials. 


EXPORTS OF IRON PYRITES FROM CYPRUS 


In 1946 exports of iron pyrites from 
Cyprus were more than double in quan- 
tity those in 1945, according to the foreign 
press. Totals were 256,203 and 100,075 
tons, respectively. Principal countries of 
destination were France, Belgium, and 
Switzerland. 


FERTILIZER IMPORTS, FINLAND 


Finland’s imports of fertilizers in the 
first half of 1947 increased in value to 
$5,044,117 from $1,544,117 in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946, according to 
Finnish customs statistics 


INCREASED PRODUCTION PLANNED, HUNGARY 


The Hungarian chemical industry 1s 
attempting to raise production of coal- 
tar dies to a level that will make the 
country independent of imports by 1949 
according to the foreign press. It is be- 
lieved that a surplus may be available 
for export in 1950 

Production of chemicals in Hungary 
under the Three-Year Plan (beginning 
August 1947) is to exceed the 1938 level 
by 40 percent. 


CASEIN MANUFACTURE, NEW ZEALAND 


Production of casein in New Zealand in 
the fiscal year 1946-47 was 2,971 long 
tons, compared with 1,214 tons in 1945-46 
and 1,219 in 1944-45. Figures showing 
production by types are not available 
However, exports of the lactic type 
totaled 1,697 tons in 1946-47 and those 
of the rennet type amounted to 195 tons. 
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After contracts were made with the 
British Board of Trade, 11 cheese fac- 
tories were converted to the manufac- 
ture of casein. It has been indicated that 
any increased amount probably will come 
from butter makers, inasmuch as it is 
not desired to reduce further the output 
of cheese. 


BENZENE PRODUCTION, JAPAN 


Japanese output of pure benzene in- 
creased from 298 metric tons in July 1947 
to 382 tons in August, as a result of in- 
creased distillation efficiency in several 
large plants. Production of crude ben- 
zene in August was 652 tons. 


WHITE-ARSENIC PRODUCTION, PERU 


Peru’s production of white arsenic in 
1946 dropped to less than 25 percent of 
that in 1945. Quantities were 753 and 
3 200 metric tons, respectively, and values 
were 413,616 and 1,557,338 soles. (6.50 
soles=$1 United States currency.) 


SupPLY OF GUANO INCREASED, PERU 


Guano production in Peru in 1947 is 
estimated at 130,000 to 150,000 metric 
tons, compared with 100,000 tons in 1946 
and 93,000 in 1945. High bird mortality 
reduced production considerably in the 
period 1942-44. 


PRODUCTION OF CALCIUM CYANAMIDE AND 
SUPERPHOSPHATES, POLAND 


Poland's monthly output of calcium 
cyanamide exceeds prewar production by 
3,200 metric tons, and that of superphos- 
phates by 1,200 tons. 


SuRVEY OF PHOSPHATE-ROCK DEPOSITs, 
UGANDA 


A survey of phosphate-rock deposits 
has been made in Uganda, according to 
the foreign press. Results are being 
studied to determine whether fertilizer 
production is feasible. 


RESEARCH, FRODUCTION, AND FOREIGN 
TRADE,'U. K. 


British Celanese, Ltd., continued dur- 
ing the past year to stress its research 
and development policy with respect to 
chemicals, plastics, and textiles, accord- 
ing to the company’s latest annual re- 
port. The program included increased 
output of cellulose acetate and other 
chemicals at Spondon, where it is hoped 
that maximum production will be at- 
tained by the end of 1948. A plastics 
plant is in operation at Wrexham. 

In view of the expanding needs of con- 
suming industries in the United King- 
dom, distribution of soda-ash supplies is 
under review, according to the British 
press. Domestic production is not be- 
lieved likely to increase appreciably until 
hew capacity planned for 1949 is in oper- 
ation. It is possible that some soda ash 
may have to be diverted to export 
channels. 
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Exports of chemicals, drugs, dyes, and 
colors from the United Kingdom in Oc- 
tober 1947 did not quite reach the high 
level reached in October 1946, according 
to the Board of Trade. The total of 
£6,210,000 represented a reduction of 
about £346,000. 

The United Kingdom’s imports of in- 
dustrial alcohol rose sharply in the first 
9 months of 1947 to 10,281,129 proof gal- 
lons, according to the Board of Trade. 
The figure for the corresponding period 
in 1946 was 4,970,330 gallons. 


PRODUCTION OF COAL-TaAR DYES, U.S. 5S. R. 


Output of coal-tar dyes in the U.S. S. 
R. in the third quarter of 1947 was 55 
percent greater than in the correspond- 
ing period of 1946. 


Construction 
Materials 


EXPANSION OF COLOMBIA’S CEMENT 
INDUSTRY 


An estimated 35,000,000, pesos is being 
spent on expansion programs of the 
Colombian cement industry. Upon com- 
pletion of this development an annual 
production capacity of 900,000 tons will 
be available. 

New crushing equipment is being in- 
stalled in a plant in Bogota which also 
is building an addition. A plant in 
Medellin is spending 1,500,000 pesos on 
the installation of new kilns and grind- 
ing mills, and 3,000,000 pesos is being 
spent on expansion by an associated 
plant in Cali. Production facilities in 
Apulo also are being expanded. 


Electrical 
K.quipment 


FLUORESCENT STREET-LIGHTING AS AN 
EXPERIMENT, ARGENTINA 


Fluorescent lighting of the principal 
shopping street in Buenos Aires is being 
tried out as part of a general plan for 
reducing electric power costs to the city. 


MANUFACTURE OF INCANDESCENT LAMPS AND 
PARTS, CHILE 


Production of incandescent lamps in 
Chile has reached 5,000,000 units per 
year, which is considered sufficient to 
meet domestic demand. Glass bulbs and 
brass bases for the lamps are manufac- 
tured in Chile, but the coiled tungsten 
filaments and molybdenum and tungsten 
wire are imported. Only two plants 
make these lamps; both are located in 
Santiago. 

Fluorescent lamps are not produced in 
Chile and probably will not be for some 
time. Consumption is relatively small. 


Foodstuffs and 
Allied Products 


MARGARINE INDUSTRY TO EXPAND 
PRODUCTION, SWEDEN 


Production of edible vegetable oils 
from domestically produced materials in 
Sweden is estimated at 9,500 tons in 
1947, about 30 percent more than in 1946, 
when 7,300 tons were produced. The in- 
crease is a valuable addition to the 
stocks of raw materials for the marga- 
rine industry which, in view of an antici- 
pated decline in the production of butter, 
is called upon to expand production. An 
output of 45,000 tons of margarine is 
estimated to be required for domestic 
use in 1947-48 (September 1—August 31) 
as compared with 25,000 tons in 1946-47. 
Imports of fats and oils necessary for 
the margarine industry during the cur- 
rent fiscal year are estimated at about 
40,000 tons. 

Requirements for butter and marga- 
rine in 1947-48 are estimated at 135,000 
tons, with present rations, as against 
131,000 tons in 1946-47. Because of an 
anticipated decline in milk production, 
butter production in 1947-48 is likely to 
drop 10 to 15 percent from the preceding 
year and may total 90,000 tons. In Sep- 
tember 1947, butter production was 16 
percent less than the September 1946 
production and 2 percent below the cor- 
responding month in 1939. 

Fruits 
AVOCADO PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, CUBA 


Production of commercial avocados in 
Cuba during the 1947 season (June 
through November) amounted to about 
50,000,000 pounds, as compared with 1946 
production of only 35,000,000 pounds. 
The current crop will be the largest in 
more than 5 years and marks the com- 
plete recovery of groves from the damage 
done by the 1944 hurricane. The flavor 
and texture of the fruit were good in 1947, 
apparently because of exceptionally good 
weather. On the other hand, avocados 
have ripened rapidly and some fruit was 
lost because of marketing delay. 

Cuban avocados are admitted free of 
duty into the United States during the 
shipping season (June 1 to September 
30), and the Cuban Government has un- 
dertaken to prohibit exports to the United 
States during other months of the year. 

Total shipments in 1947 consisted of 
about 5,800,000 pounds of avocados as 
compared with 5,600,000 pounds in 1946. 
The quantity shipped is less than before 
the war, when about 8,800,000 pounds 
were exported annually. All but an in- 
significant portion of avocado exports are 
sent to the United States. During 1947, 
26 percent of total shipments were made 
by air; 32 percent were shipped from 
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Habana by sea (car ferry, seatrain, and 
steamers to Florida and New York); 41 
percent were shipped by small boat from 
the port of Mariel (west of Habana) to 
Florida; and only 1 percent moved from 
other ports of the island. 


CITRUS-FRUIT PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS, 
CUBA 


Cuban citrus-fruit growers generally 
are experiencing a profitable season. 
Grapefruit production during the 1947- 
48 marketing year (July 1, 1947, to June 
30, 1948) is expected to total 13,000,000, 
according to growers and distributors. 
This includes about 9,500,000 grapefruit 
from the Isle of Pines and 3,500,000 
from the rest of Cuba. The total is 
somewhat less than last year’s estimate 
of 15,000,000 grapefruit, of which 10,- 
000,000 were produced on the Isle of Pines 
and 5,000,000 in other Cuban areas. 
Prewar production in one year was esti- 
mated at 25,000,000 grapefruit. 

The 1947-48 orange crop is reported 
by the trade to be about 30 percent 
smaller than the preceding crop, owing 
to dry weather in the spring and heavy 
rains in the fall. On this basis, 1947-48 
production would be only 185,000,000 
fruit, but later estimates are expected to 
be larger. Fewer lines were available in 
1947, as compared with 1946, and the cur- 
rent crop may be estimated at about 
45,000,000 fruit. 

Cuba is on an almost self-sufficient 
basis as far as citrus fruits are concerned, 
although some small quantities of canned 
juice concentrates are imported. Ex- 
ports consisted almost entirely of Isle of 
Pines grapefruit shipped to the United 
States during August and September 
1947, when the import duties were sea- 
sonally reduced to 0.6 cents a pound from 
the normal preferential rate of 1.2 cents. 

Shipments of grapefruit during August 
and September 1947 totaled 81,000 
crates of 85 pounds gross, making the 
1947 exports the largest since the 150,- 
000 crates shipped in 1941, before war- 
time shipping shortage and price control 
reduced trade. Before the war, grape- 
fruit exports averaged 100,000 crates an- 
nually. 

Isle of Pines grapefruit growers were 
somewhat encouraged by their relatively 
successful export season, which followed 
five poor or indifferent years. They prob- 
ably will make an effort to maintain 
their groves in better condition, and the 
additional money may permit replace- 
ment of overage trees. No actual in- 
crease in acreage is expected, however. 


BANANA EXPORTS, ECUADOR 


Exports of bananas from Ecuador in 
October 1947 totaled 307,592 stems, of 
which 177,650 went to the United States 
and 129,942 stems went to Chile, accord- 
ing to an unofficial source. In October 
1946, exports amounted to 177,425 stems, 
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of which the United States received 74,- 
818 stems, Chile 98,656, and Peru 3,951. 

Exports of bananas in the first 9 
months of 1947 amounted to 1,903,743 
stems, as compared with 818,597 stems 
in the corresponding period of 1946. In 
1947 the United States received 1,148,573 
stems, and in 1946, 246,061. 


PRODUCTION AND EXPORTS OF DRIED 
APRICOTS, IRAN 


Dried-fruit merchants in Iran esti- 
mate the 1947 production of dried apri- 
cots at 4,000 metric tons. In 1946, pro- 
duction amounted to 4,500 tons, and in 
1945 the total was 3,500 tons. 

Frost and hail damage at blossom time 
accounts for the decrease in apricot pro- 
duction. The total 1947 production of 
Ghaisi apricots is estimated at only 50 
metric tons, as compared with 1,500 tons 
in 1946. 

Estimated consumption of dried apri- 
cots for the period June 22, 1946, to June 
22, 1947, remains unchanged at 500 
metric tons. 

According to customs reports, exports 
of dried apricots in the first 11 months 
of the marketing year, June 22, 1946, to 
May 22, 1947, amounted to 4,642 metric 
tons. 

Exports of dried apricots in 1945-46 
(June 22, 1945, to June 22, 1946) 
amounted to 2,593 metric tons, as com- 
pared with 1,154 tons in 1944-45, and 
1,451 tons in 1943-44. Germany was 
formerly the chief export market for 
Iranian dried apricots, but Russia is now 
receiving a large proportion of the ex- 
ports of this commodity. 


BRITISH MALAYA'S PINEAPPLE-CANNING 
INDUSTRY 


The Malayan pineapple-canning in- 
dustry is now in operation. Replanting 
is progressing and new areas are being 
opened up regularly. Present area under 
pineapple cultivation is less than 10,000 
acres of which from 5,000 to 6,000 acres 
are in Johore, as compared with a prewar 
acreage of 60,000, of which 50,000 were 
in Johore. The May—August 1947 pack 
reached 50,000 cases, and the forthcom- 
ing pack is expected to be approximately 
60,000 to 80,000 cases. The Government 
has appointed a committee to study the 
situation and to make specific recom- 
mendations for restoring the industry. 
The committee meets weekly at Johore 
Bahru and considers the problems of new 
plantations, the modernization of factory 
methods, and the marketing of the 
canned product. 

SPAIN’S PICKLED-OLIVE INDUSTRY 

Of Spain’s 1947 olive crop, the trade 
estimates that about 40,000 hogsheads of 
queen olives and 45,000 hogsheads of 
manzanilla olives will be suitable for pick- 
ling under 1947 regulations and will, in 


turn, be suitable for export to the Uniteq 
States. It is anticipated, however, that 
a maximum of 30,000 hogsheads of queen 
Olives, and 35,000 hogsheads of mazanillg 
Olives actually will be pickled, inasmuch 
as olive exporters are doubtful as to the 
possibility of selling their complete 
stocks to the United States in view of the 
failure thus far of the Spanish Govern. 
ment to lower prices. 

The 1946 crop was an exceptionally 
large one and permitted the pickling of 
70,000 hogsheads of queen and 60,000 
hogsheads of manzanilla olives. How- 
ever, a large percentage of these olive 
stocks still remain on hand, and olive ex. 
porters are doubtful as to the possibility 
of selling them. The large 1947 crop 
added to the large 1946 stocks, will tend 
to flood the market as regards quantity, 
but prices are still high. For this reason, 
only 70 percent of the 1947 olive crop will] 
be pickled. 

As of October 15, 1947, 42,047 hogs- 
heads of queen and manzanilla olives 
from the 1946 crop had been shipped to 
the United States under completed con- 
tracts, and as of that same date a total 
of 18,609 hogsheads of queen and man- 
zanilla olives of the 1946 crop had been 
contracted for but shipments were being 
delayed pending the opening of credits 
by the United States buyers. About 95 
percent of the contracts covering these 
18,609 hogsheads have been canceled, and 
there is much concern as to whether the 
terms of these contracts will be complied 
with by the United States buyers 

In almost every case, the contracts 
have not been completed because too 
many unsatisfactory olive shipments 
were received which necessitated the fil- 
ing of trade complaints and claims. 
Rather than run the risk of additional 
unsatisfactory shipments in what was 
then an unsteady olive market the buyers 
canceled outstanding contracts. 

According to Spanish officials, olives 
from the 1946 crop, having a total value 
of $21,336,396, have either been shipped 
or contracted for by United States buy- 
ers. Approximately $13,000,000 worth 
have already been shipped, and the re- 
maining quantity, valued at $8,336,000 
is still awaiting shipment. The exporta- 
tion of olives in general throughout 1947 
has been slow, and has fallen below 1946 
exports. 

Exports to Canada between January 1, 
1947, and September 30, 1947, are esti- 
mated to be approximately $287,725. 
Most of these shipments went to Canada 
via the United States. Olive shipments 
also have been made to Argentina, 
Brazil, and several Central American 
countries, but in quantities which, in 
comparison with the over-all olive pic- 
ture, are negligible, and in almost all 
cases were of inferior-grade olives, which 
cannot be exported to the United States. 
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Grain and Products 


IMPORTS OF FLOUR, REPUBLIC OF THE 
PHILIPPINES 


In the first 10 months of 1947, 6,943,- 
040 bags (50 pounds each) of flour were 
imported into the Republic of the Philip- 
pines, of which the United States sup- 
plied 4,733,606 bags and Canada 2,209,- 
434. On the basis of current consump- 
tion of about 500,000 bags (12,500 short 
tons) a month, arrivals in the first 4 
months of 1947 which averaged 1,345,055 
bags a month, were almost two and one- 
half times the requirements. This was at- 
tributed partly to delayed arrivals caused 
by the maritime strike; partly to in- 
creased orders placed in the latter part 
of 1946 as a result of high prices result- 
ing from the strike; and partly to heavy 
orders for third-grade flour placed by 
the Philippine Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration. Facilities for storing 
this large amount of flour were inade- 
quate, and there was danger of its be- 
coming moldy and weevil-infested. Per- 
mission was therefore obtained to re- 
export 940,000 bags, mainly PRRA 
flour, to Japan. 

Imports in the May-—October period of 
1947 totaled 1,562,819 bags, an average 
of 260,469 a month, or about half the 
normal consumption. The surplus for 
the first 4 months has been used and im- 
porters estimate, on the basis of informa- 
tion received from dealers, bakers, and 
others, that total stocks in the Philip- 
pines as of October 31, 1947, do not ex- 
ceed 560,000 bags, or approximately 1 
month’s requirements. 

October allocations of United States 
flour totaled 7,000 short tons or 280,000 
bags, and November allocations 5,000 
short tons or 200,000 bags, making a total 
of 480,000 bags for the 2 months. Of the 
October allocations, however, a large 
proportion had already arrived by the 
end of October and was included in the 
estimated stocks of 560,000 bags. 

The principal importers who handle 
about 85 percent of total imports could 
account for only 295,000 bags afloat and 
on order for October and November, but 
agreed that as much as 350,000 bags 
might be expected to arrive in November 
and December from existing allocations. 
On this basis, stocks would be exhausted 
by the third week of December unless 
additional allocations were granted. No 
Canadian allocations have been granted 
since August. Arrivals from Australia or 
other sources of supply have been neg- 
ligible since the war, 


Supp.Ly SITuaTION, IRAN 


The estimates of the Cereals and Bread 
Section of the Iranian Ministry of Fi- 
nance for the 1947-48 grain crop remain 
unchanged at 1,665,000 metric tons of 
wheat and 1,115,000 metric tons of barley. 

An estimated 1,580,000 metric tons of 
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wheat were consumed as food in rural 
areas during the crop-marketing year 
August 22, 1946, to August 21, 1947. 
Farmers in deficit areas are reported to 
be substituting other foods for grain in 
an attempt to maintain a reasonable 
carry-over until the next harvest. 

Official Customs reports giving figures 
on exports of grain are available only 
up to May 22, 1947. These reports show 
that there has been practically no for- 
eign trade in wheat during the period 
August 22, 1946, to May 22, 1947. 

Exports of barley for the period August 
22, 1946, to May 22, 1947, are reported at 
29,517 metric tons. In addition, an esti- 
mated 4,000 tons went to Russia, which 
are not included in the Customs sta- 
tistics. Assuming that 1,500 tons of bar- 
ley were exported during the period May 
23 to August 22, 1947, total exports for 
the year were approximately 35,000 
metric tons. No barley was imported 
during the year. 

The Cereals and Bread Section reports 
stocks of grain in the Government ware- 
houses as of August 22, 1947, at 90,000 
metric tons of wheat and 20,000 metric 
tons of barley. Total stocks of grain on 
the same date are estimated to have been 
140,000 metric tons of wheat and 151,000 
metric tons of barley. Carry-over of 
grain as of August 23, 1947, was, there- 
fore, about 35,000 metric tons less than on 
the corresponding date of the preceding 
year. 

If production and consumption esti- 
mates supplied by officials of the Cereals 
and Bread Section of the Iranian Min- 
istry of Finance, for the crop years 1944— 
45, 1945-46, and 1946-47 prove to be 
correct, and if consumption should be as 
high in 1947-48 as in 1946-47 the coun- 
try will be faced with a deficit of about 
285,000 metric tons of wheat. Under the 
same assumption, barley stocks would be 
reduced to a mere 50,000 tons. 

It seems apparent, however, that the 
consumption of wheat will be curtailed 
and that barley and other foodstuffs 
will be more extensively used as food in 
rural areas. Under such a program, Iran 
may be able to avoid importing grain 
during 1947-48 but there will be virtually 
no stocks at the end of the year. What 
the condition will be then will depend en- 
tirely on the new harvest. As far as can 
be learned, no action has been taken by 
the Government to meet this possible 
emergency. 


Spices and Related Products 
IMPORTS INTO THE U. S. 


During October 1947, the United States 
imported 9,384,219 pounds of spices, spice 
seeds, and leaves, valued at $1,928,470, as 
compared with 7,160,416 pounds, valued 
at $1,391,044, imported in October 1946. 

The average import value per pound in 
October 1947, was 20.6 cents as compared 


with 19.4 cents in October 1946. It is 
becoming apparent that the supply and 
demand are equalizing, inasmuch as the 
average value per pound in October 1947 
dropped approximately 20 percent below 
that of August 1947. 

Of the 33 varieties imported, the quan- 
tity of 19 was greater in October 1947 
than in the corresponding month of 
1946. 

Mustard-seed imports amounting to 
2,644,276 pounds, valued at $298,828, were 
the largest spice imports in October 1947. 
The average value of these imports was 
11.3 cents per pound, as compared with 
17.4 cents per pound in the correspond- 
ing month of 1946. In October 1946, the 
largest amount imported was cassia and 
C. vera (cinnamon), amounting to 2,302,- 
092 pounds valued at $131,490, averaging 
5.7 cents per pound as compared with 
14.1 cents per pound in the corresponding 
month of 1947. 


CLOVE EXPORTS FROM ZANZIBAR TO U. S. 


Exports of cloves to the United States 
from the Zanzibar Protectorate dropped 
in value from £128,467 ($522,398) in 1945 
to £52,766 ($214,436) in 1946, but pur- 
chases by the United States of clove and 
clove-stem oil increased from £2,130 
($8,656) in 1945 to £9,388 ($38,152) in 
1946. 


Sugars and Products 
SUGAR-BEET INDUSTRY, CANADA 


Only about 20 percent of the sugar 
manufactured in Canada’ is made from 
domestically grown sugar beets. The 
bulk of the sugar refined in Canada is 
made from imported raw cane sugar 
from the tropics. 

The growing of sugar beets is impor- 
tant in Alberta and Ontario, and small 
areas in Manitoba and Quebec are de- 
voted to beet cultivation. The 1947 esti- 
mated acreage for the four Provinces 
totals 58,500, as compared with 1945 and 
1944 acreages of 59,360 and 55,900 acres, 
respectively, and the 66,800 acres har- 
vested in 1946. 

The October 1 estimate of the 1947 
production of sugar beets stands at 627,- 
000 tons. 

Sugar-beet seed has been imported 
from various countries in years past, but 
the Seed Products Division of the Do- 
minion Department of Agriculture re- 
ports a production of 296,445 pounds in 
1946, and an estimated yield in 1947 of 
340,000 pounds. This phase of the 
sugar-beet industry is fast becoming in- 
dependent of buying on the “dollar 
market.” In 1944 seed purchases were 
made only from the United States in the 
amount of 294,000 pounds; in 1945, 53,000 
pounds; and in 1946 803,000 pounds. In 
the spring of 1947, 39,000 pounds were 
purchased from Denmark and only 1,000 
pounds from the United States. 
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Beet pulp, dried, has been exported to 
Newfoundland and the United States. 
In 1946, 4,309 tons valued at $229,000 
were sold to the United States. Exports 
sales have been allowed on a permit 
basis, and in September 1947 ceiling 
prices were removed. 

Canada has exported sugar beets to 
the United States twice in the past 12 
years—in 1944, 1,283 tons, and in 1935, 
1,009 tons. Previously exports had been 
made to the United Kingdom as well as 
to the United States, but no exports have 
been made to that country since 1934. 

Imports of raw cane sugar into Canada 
in the first 6 months of 1947 amounted 
to 167,962 short tons. Imports in 1946 
totaled 430,849 tons, and the 1935-39 
average was 196,437 tons. 

Imports of refined sugar in the first 
6 months of 1947 amounted to 3,435 
short tons. In 1946, imports totaled 
7,787 tons, and the 1935-39 average was 
3,469 tons. 


SuGAR PRODUCTION, HAITA 


Haiti will produce an estimated 52,000 
short tons of raw sugar in 1948, of which 
50,000 tons are expected to be produced 
in the one large sugar central and the 
remaining 2,000 tons in a small mill at 
Cap-Haitien. 

The many rum factories in Haiti com- 
pete with the sugar central for the pur- 
chase of mill cane from the small pro- 
ducers. There are many mills which 
make a type of crude sugar in long bars 
which is sold to people in the lower-in- 
come group throughout the Republic. 
There is no estimate of the production 
of these small mills. 

Of the 50,000 tons of raw sugar pro- 
duced in the large mill, the Haitian Gov- 
ernment will require the company to re- 
serve for domestic consumption approxi- 
mately 20,000 tons and the remaining 
30,000 tons has been contracted to the 
British Government at 5 cents United 
States currency f. o. b. Port-au-Prince. 
Haitian export duty will be $0.8897 per 
100 pounds. 

A small quantity of the production of 
the small mill probably will go to ad- 
jacent islands. The larger part will be 
used domestically. 


IMPROVED SUGAR SUPPLY, HUNGARY 


There has been an improvement in the 
supply of sugar in Hungary since the end 
of the war. Domestic sugar production 
in 1945 barely covered 5 percent of the 
peacetime requirements, whereas the 
1946 output approached 40 to 50 percent 
of prewar consumption. 

Sugar production in the 1946-47 sea- 
son amounted to about 60,000 metric 
tons which included 16,210 tons dis- 
tributed among the producers in pay- 
ment for sugar beets. Prewar sugar pro- 
duction amounted to an average of 100,- 
000 to 120,000 metric tons. The new 
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sugar-beet crop is estimated to be about 
995,000 tons which will yield approxi- 
mately 120,000 tons. 


General Products 


OVERSUPPLY OF PHOTOGRAPHIC GOoDs, 
REPUBLIC OF THE PHILIPPINES 


Photographic-supply shops in Manila, 
Republic of the Philippines, are filled 
with fairly expensive United States and 
other foreign-made still cameras. The 
cameras are a drug on the market, inas- 
much as they were brought in more for 
the American G. I. than for the Philip- 
pine population. In 1946, a total of 2,984 
still cameras valued at 18,053 pesos were 
imported into the Philippines, all from 
the United States. 

The market for photographic equip- 
ment and supplies will increase as the 
market for cameras widens, but no spec- 
tacular expansion is expected in the near 
future. Materials imported in 1946, 
largely for Americans, were as follows: 
Cartridge or roll film, 110,313 valued at 
68,870 pesos; plates and films valued at 
284,649 pesos; sensitized, 253,648 pesos; 
other photographic equipment and sup- 
plies, 292,858 pesos. The Philippine peso 
is equal to $0.50 United States currency. 


Leather and 
Products 


PRODUCTION AND Exports, INDIA 


During October, India exported 
through Calcutta 372,437 pieces of lizard, 
crocodile, snake, lynx, and marmot skins, 
of which 293,650 went to the United 
States, and 63,650 to the United King- 
dom. Exports totaled 204,108 skins in 
September. Top-grade cowhides were in 
good demand particularly on the part of 
the United Kingdom and continental 
Europe, but lower grades were neglected. 
United States buyers showed keen inter- 
est in goatskins, but British importers 
made fewer purchases because of the 
high prices. 

As far as local demand is concerned, 
that for cowhides was sustained. Chi- 
nese tanners showed increased interest 
owing to gradual improvement in up- 
country markets. Madras tanners made 
quick purchases of cowhides at the end 
of October, when shipping space to Mad- 
ras became available. 

Arrivals of hides and skins from up- 
country in Calcutta continued poor be- 
cause of the scarcity of freight cars. 
Stocks in Calcutta were lower in Octo- 
ber than in September, as indicated 
(September figures in parentheses): 
Cowhides, 44,500 pieces (65,800); dry- 
salted buffalo hides 4,100 (5,200); goat- 
skins 94,500 (103,100). 


Prices of cowhides during October 
changed very little from those prevai)- 
ing in September. Seasonal depreciation 
in quality and moderate demand kept 
prices at a low level. The market for 
buffalo hides was weak, owing to slacken. 
ing of demand. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, U. K. 


Production of hides, skins, leather, ang 
footwear in the United Kingdom during 
the first 9 months of each of the years 
1946 and 1947 was as follows: 


First 9 months 
of 


Item 


Cattle hides, wet tons 41, S00 37, 000 
Calfskins and kipskin do 3, S20 3, 270 
Sheepskins do 6, 321 5, 340 
Sole leather do $7, 600 55, 340 
Other heavy leather do 5,200 | 5, 240 
Upper leather do 11, 920 12,710 
Lining leather do 3, SOO 4, 54 
Other light leather ; do 6, 460 7, 18 
Footwear for civilian use 
Leather uppers 
Men's million pair 13.1 16.1 
Women's do 24 27.2 
Children’s do 27 af 
Fabric uppers do v 4.5 


Slippers_. do 8.7 9.9 


STATISTICAL FIGURES ON HIDES AND SKINS, 
MEXxIco 


Production of cattle hides in Mexico 
during the third quarter of 1947 totaled 
approximately 535,912, representing an 
increase of 20,440 over the preceding 
quarter and 32,816 over the third quar- 
ter of 1946. Production of calfskins was 
estimated at 24,000, or a decrease of 1,500 
from the second quarter of 1947. Only 
235,200 goatskins and kidskins were pro- 
duced in the third quarter—a large de- 
crease when compared with the 391,000 
in the second quarter of 1947, and 731,380 
in the first quarter of that year. 

Production of sheepskins and lamb- 
skins in the third quarter of 1947 was 
estimated at 187,872, an increase of 60,516 
over the second quarter. 

Consumption of hides and skins in the 
third quarter, with figures for the second 
quarter in parentheses, was as follows: 
Cattle hides, 625,000 (330,472) ; calfskins, 
29,500 (11,500): goatskins and kidskins, 
307,200 (261,900) ; sheepskins and lamb- 
skins, 230,000 (47,356). Consumption ap- 
peared to be exeeding production in the 
principal leather consuming areas, with 
a consequent reduction of stocks. The 
northern States appeared to be the only 
exceptions where production continued 
to exceed consumption. 

Imports of untanned cattle hides to- 
taled only 16,207 kilograms in the third 
quarter of 1947. This is a further drastic 
reduction which has persisted since the 
last quarter of 1946. 

Exports of cattle hides amounted to 
633,216 kilograms, of which the United 
States received approximately half. All 
of the 97,800 kilograms of goatskins went 
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to the United States, as well as 1,800 kilo- 
grams of the 1,875 kilograms of kidskins 
and all of the 40,671 kilograms of other 
hides not specified. All of these ship- 
ments are higher than in the second 


quarter. 
Exports OF TANNING EXTRACT, PARAGUAY 


Declared exports of quebracho extract 
from Paraguay to the United States dur- 
ing the first 10 months of 1947 amounted 
to 497,023 kilograms, as compared with 
3,460,826 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


Machinery, 
Agricultural 


INCREASED DEMAND FOR MECHANICAL 
EQUIPMENT, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 


Continued mechanization of agricul- 
tural production is planned in Czecho- 
slovakia as a part of the 5-year plan. 
The goal for the end of the period is a 
minimum of three tractors for each vil- 
lage. The planned 50-percent increase 
in production of agricultural machinery 
over the 1948 level means the addition of 
30,000 tractors and 40,000 binders to the 
home market. 


Machinery, 
Industrial 


REQUIREMENTS AND PRODUCTION, AUSTRIA 


Operations of the machine and equip- 
ment industry of Austria were reported 
to be from 30 to 35 percent of capacity 
in August 1947. 

Among the machinery and plants 
needed to rehabilitate Austria’s industry 
are rolling mills to roll sheet steel and 
chemical plants for the production of 
plastics for which Austria has the raw 
materials. In this regard, an Export- 
Import Bank loan of $13,000,000 will be 
of material assistance. 

Monthly production of 140 trucks and 
$0,000 ball bearings was reported by the 
automobile plant at Steyr in the summer 
of 1947. 


Medicinals and 


Crude Drugs 


ITALY’s TRADE IN MEDICINALS 


Imports of medicinal plants and parts 
into Italy during May 1947 totaled 267 
metric tons, valued at 24,628,000 lire, and 
exports amounted to 143 metric tons, 
valued at 16,089,000 lire. 

Imports of quinine and quinine salts 
in the same month amounted to 1 ton, 
valued at 23,067,000 lire; exports of these 
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commodities were valued at 579,000 lire. 

Italian imports of synthetic medicinal 
products in May 1947 totaled 2 metric 
tons, valued at 28,853,000 lire; exports 
also amounted to 2 metric tons, valued at 
2,466,000 lire. Imports of patent medi- 
cines in the month under review 
amounted to 250 metric tons, valued at 
144,103,000 lire. Exports of these prod- 
ucts totaled 13 metric tons, valued at 
9,460,000 lire. 


IMPORTS, BaRBADOS, B. W. I. 


The value of imports of medicines and 
drugs into Barbados, British West Indies, 
during the third quarter of 1947 was 
£18,834, c. i. f., compared with £16,640 in 
the corresponding period of 1946. The 
figure for the second quarter of 1947 was 
£27,192. 


PRODUCTION FIGURES, GERMANY 


Output of pharmaceuticals in Potsdam 
Germany (all of Germany west of the 


Oder-Neisse Rivers in 1946 was valued at 
280,200,000 reichsmarks. Production in 
the four zones was as follows (values in 
reichsmarks): United States Zone, 47,- 
000,000; British Zone, 124,000,00; French 
Zone, 57,000,000; and U. S. S. R. Zone, 
53,000,000. 

During 1936, output of pharmaceu- 
ticals in the same areas of Germany was 
valued at 413,000,000 reichsmarks. The 
values for the territories which now are 
included under the four zones were as 
follows (in reichsmarks): United States 
Zone, 133,000,000; British Zone, 125,000,- 
000; French Zone, 31,000,000; and U. S. 
S. R. Zone, 50,600,000. (Values represent 
1936 and 1946 prices.) 


FRANCE’S PRODUCTION OF PHARMACEUTICALS 


The monthly average production of 
pharmaceuticals in France for 1938, 1945, 
and 1946, and the output in July, August, 
and September, 1947, are shown in the 
accompanying table. 


Production of Pharmaceuticals in France 


Item 


Cocaine 
Quinine do 
Morphine and derivatives do 
Sparteine sulfate do 
Theobromine do 
Caffeine do 


Synthetic caffeine do... 
Salicylates ton 


Sulfonamides do 
Saccharine do 
Glucose do 
Calcium gluconate do 


1 Preliminary estimats 


U. S. CHTEF PURCHASER OF LICORICE FROM 
GREECE 

Arrivals of licorice root in the United 
States from Greece during the first 10 
months of 1947 totaled 5,116,077 pounds, 
valued at $386,279. During the entire 
year 1946, such imports amounted to 
3,007,452 pounds, with a value of $138,- 
711, and in 1938, 2,418,670 pounds, valued 
at $55,307. 

Before the war, the Patras Consular 
District in southern Greece produced an 
average of about 4,400,000 pounds of lic- 
orice root annually, nearly all of which 
was exported to the United States. Very 
limited quantities also were shipped to 
Italy. 

The licorice-root trade in Greece is 
carried on chiefly by a branch of a 
United States company. 

About 90 percent of the licorice root 
produced in Greece is utilized by the 
tobacco industry in the United States. 
It is used as an ingredient of the casing 
liquor, which is applied to the leaf tobac- 
co, either by dipping or by a spraying 
process. Licorice is used as a flavoring 
and sweetening agent, a blending agent 
to make the flavor of the tobacco more 
mild, and an aid in keeping the tobacco 


kilogram 


Monthly average 1947 
1938 1945 | 1946 | July | August | September! 


33 24 26 68 4 
4, 500 1, 383 4, 752 3, 527 6, 123 
330 | 143 260 300 262 318 
150 | 32 102 95 A 241 
4, 000 | 351 2,179 3, 287 | 2, 518 
1, 000 172 90 

| 938 240 - 
84 108 159 99 
14 | 17 | 22 | 13 
12 | 28 57 21 
1 6 | Ss 13 13 
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1 | 8 | 2 


moist. The largest amounts of licorice 
root are used in chewing tobacco, al- 
though the product also is used exten- 
sively in cigar, pipe, and cigarette 
tobaccos. 

The remaining 10 percent of the lico- 
rice root exported from Greece is used in 
about equal amounts by foreign pharma- 
ceutical and confectionery industries. 
At present the chief purpose of licorice in 
pharmacy is to cover the acrid taste of 
various drugs. It is also used as an in- 
gredient of cough sirups, throat lozenges, 
and pastilles. Compound licorice root 
and powdered licorice extract are also 
used in pharmacies as drugs, excipients, 
and dusting powders. 

Licorice root is usually collected in the 
Provinces either by exporters’ repre- 
sentatives or by collectors, who buy for 
their own account and sell to exporters. 
When collectors act as representatives, 
they receive a commission, the amount 
depending upon the quantity of the prod- 
uct and their agreement with the ex- 
porter. The usual commission in such 
cases fluctuates between 8 and 10 percent 
on the value of the collected licorice root. 

Some collectors in the Provinces, work 
for their own account and finance them- 
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selves. Others, who collect licorice root 
as representatives of exporters, use 
money furnished by their principals. 
Purchase of the root is generally made 
in cash. Sometimes the collectors have 
an agreement whereby the exporter 
finances them, and when the licorice is 
sold the collectors receive 15 to 20 per- 
cent of the profits. 

Prices of licorice root fluctuated in No- 
vember between US$0.10 and US$0.15 per 
pound, c. and f. delivery. 

Exports usually are financed by the 
opening of credit with a foreign bank, 
made available by instructions given to 
a local bank. The letter of credit opened 
by the foreign buyer with his bank for a 
fixed amount covering licorice root pur- 
chased, is telegraphed to a bank at Pa- 
tras, with instructions as to the expira- 
tion of the credit, the documents to be 
furnished to the Patras bank, and the 
amount of the credit. The documents 
required are the bill of lading, the con- 
sular invoice, and the insurance policy. 

When the exporter in Greece is a 
branch of an American firm, the exports 
are carried out by free exchange and the 
value of the licorice exported must not 
exceed the total dollars imported into 
Greece from the United States. 


PRODUCTION OF MEDICINES IN JAPAN 


Production of sulfathiazole in Japan 
during July 1947 amounted to 2,344 kilo- 
grams, an increase of 196 kilograms over 
output in the preceding month. 

Penicillin production declined from 
355,560,000 Oxford units in June 1947 to 
175,290,000 units in July, because of 
damage to one plant and the conversion 
of two plants from surface cultivation of 
molds of culture by the submerged 
process. 

Although the volume of production of 
mapharsen and bismuth subsalicylate 
continued to be small, it did increase. 
Japan until recently has depended upon 
imports for such products. July output 
totaled 32 kilograms of mapharsen and 
331 kilograms of bismuth subsalicylate, 
increases of 11 and 273 kilograms, re- 
spectively, over June figures. 


COMMUNACABLE DISEASES SHARPLY REDUCED 
IN JAPAN 


Reports from Japan for the month of 
August 1947 stated that the incidence of 
communicable diseases was sharply re- 
duced through mass immunizations on 
an unprecedented scale, an intensive 
public-health education program, and 
the use of 60,000 local sanitation teams 
to improve water supply and contro] in- 
sects and rodents, during the second year 
of occupation by the Allied Powers. 


PRODUCTION, STATE OF KASHMIR 


A leading Indian firm recently made 
an agreement with the Government of 
the State of Kashmir to produce Galeni- 
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cals and other preparations from bella- 
donna, digitalis, podophyllum, valerian, 
and other botanical drugs, reports the 
foreign press. All of these products are 
found in abundant quantities in this 
State. 


PENICILLIN MANUFACTURE BY IMPERIAL 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, U. K. 


A large new factory which is to employ 
the latest production techniques is being 
designed by Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries, the large British chemical concern, 
reports the British press. 

The penicillin factory at Trafford 
Park, Manchester, was taken over by the 
Dyestuffs Division of the I. C. I. on March 
1, 1947. This factory was built for the 
Ministry of Supply in 1943-44; since then 
it has been operated entirely by I. C. I. 
personnel. The plant’s weekly produc- 
tion of penicillin is sufficient for about 
150,000 average doses. This product is 
almost pure penicillin G and is in pure 
white form. 


Motion Pictures 
and Equi pment 


MOTION-PICTURE CENSORSHIP IN INDIA 


The following table shows the number 
of entertainment films censored by the 
Bombay Board of Film Censors (India) 
in August 1947: 


United States f 
United Kingdom 2 { 
Soviet Russia 


India 24 4 


All the films were approved as pre- 
sented except 7 United States and 10 
Indian features. Three United States 
feature film.s were banned totally and 
excisions were made from 4. The 10 In- 
dian pictures were subsequently passed 
after deletion of objectionable scenes. 

An order by the Madras Government 
on September 12, 1947, empowers the 
Madras Board of Film Censors to delete 
objectionable drinking scenes from cine- 
matographic films. 


PLANS FOR FILM FESTIVAL, ARGENTINA 


The Argentine motion-picture indus- 
try will hold its first film festival in 
March 1948 in the city of Mar del Plata. 
The festival will be patterned after those 
held in Cannes, Venice, and Brussels. 
This event will be dedicated solely to na- 
tional production and will feature a spe- 
cial Argentine Film Week when all thea- 
ters in the country will be requested to 
exhibit only national productions. Prep- 
arations are already being made, how- 


ever, to make the 1949 festival an inter. 
national event, with the participation of 
all countries producing motion-picture 
films. In the recent international filp 
festival held in Brussels, one of the jim. 
portant awards was granted to the Ap. 
gentine film “La Vida de Albeniz” (The 
Life of Albeniz), produced by Luis Cesar 
Amadori for Argentina Sono Film Studio. 
This award represents the first interna. 
tional recognition of an Argentine film 
production. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN NICARAGUAN INDUSTRY 


The Margot Theater, Managua’s (Nica. 
ragua) best and most popular cinema. 
was completely destroyed by fire in Sep. 
tember. The management intends to 
build a new theater on the same site 
using modern theater designs with air. 
conditioning. 

Since the destruction of the Margot. 
the Government has decreed that a 
theater is not to be used as a storage 
place for films and that films are to be 
kept outside of the city of Managua. One 
evening performance at Managua’s other 
first-run theater was stopped because 
films were stored there. 

Although the laws permit smoking only 
in the open-air type of theaters, the 
practice persists and in the past 3 years 
two of the largest theaters in Managua 
have burned. The Saturday and Sunday 
matinee performances in one of Mana- 
gua’s theaters are attended mostly by 
children, when the theater is greatly 
overcrowded. 

Five theatres have installed new pro- 
jection and sound equipment (this in- 
cludes two theatres awaiting delivery) 
and two theaters have installed new 
sound equipment. All this material has 
been purchased from prominent United 
States manufacturers. Managua has two 
theatres under construction, and the 
Margot Theater is to be rebuilt as soon 
as possible. The three new theaters 
contemplate the installation of air- 
conditioning. There is some skepticism 
among theater builders as to the popu- 
larity of air-conditioning among Nicara- 
guans, inasmuch as this type of ventila- 
tion is unknown and Nicaraguans appear 
reluctant to accept anything new. How- 
ever, the success of air-conditioning in 
Panama’s theatres has brought about 8 
more tolerant viewpoint and_ builders 
have decided to try it. 


DEVELOPMENTS IN PHILIPPINE MOTION- 
PICTURE INDUSTRY 


A somewhat reduced scale of motion- 
picture-theater admissions has been an- 
nounced by the Government Board 
which controls amusement prices. The 
scale was to have become effective Octo- 
ber 16, but exhibitors protested, and it 
was suspended for further consideration. 
The Board gave the theater operators 
until the end of October to submit finan- 
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cial statements in support of their 
objections. 

Distribution of 16-mm. entertainment 
films is receiving increasing emphasis in 
the Philippines. One United States dis- 
tributor now maintains a full-time repre- 
sentative in the Provinces promoting and 
investigating the use of 16-mm. films and 
is increasing its imports and distribution. 
Another United States firm has an- 
nounced that it has released 74 pictures 
in 16-mm., width in the Philippines and 
plans to release one 16-mm. picture a 
week during the next year. War films 
will constitute an important group of 
releases during the coming year; whole 
serials, western, and action pictures, 
jungle adventures, and color musicals 
will make up the bulk of the remainder. 


Paints and 
Pigments 


CANADA’S EXPORTS INCREASE 


Canadian exports of paints and var- 
nishes in the first 10 months of 1947 in- 
creased in value to $6,160,000 from 
$3,401,000 in the corresponding period of 
1946, according to the Dominion Bureau 
of Statistics. 


PLANS OF INDIA’S PAINT FEDERATION 


The recently formed Paint Federation 
in India plans to encourage research 
technical training, and standards of 
production in the domestic industry, the 
foreign press reports. It will also at- 
tempt to promote wider knowledge of the 
benefits of paint protection. The or- 
ganization is said to represent the lead- 
ing Indian paint manufacturers. 


U. K.’s PAINT TRADE 


The paint trade of the United King- 
dom has set an export target of £450,000 
per month in 1948, according to the 
British press. It is hoped, however, that 
this figure will be exceeded by at least 
£600,000 during the year, making an an- 
nual total of approximately £6,000,000. 


Radios 


REQUEST FOR INCREASED LICENSE FEE, 
FINLAND 
In November 1947, the Finnish Radio 
Broadcasting Co. asked that the State 
Council increase the radio license fee in 
Finland from 300 to 500 marks. The fee 
had been increased to 300 marks on Oc- 
tober 1, 1945. The present value of the 
Finnish mark in United States currency 
1S approximately $0.0076. 


PRODUCTION IN U. S. ZONE, GERMANY 


During the first 9 months of 1947 the 
Production of radio receivers in the 
United States Zone of Germany (Greater 
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Hesse, Bavaria, and Wuertemberg- 
Baden) was 20,724 compared with 4,639 
during the corresponding period of 1946. 
Radio receiving tube output increased to 
277,000 from a 75,000 tube production 
during the 9-month period of 1946. 

Radio sets manufactured in the 
United States sector of Berlin during the 
first 8 months of 1947 totaled 39,436. 
Production during the corresponding 
period of 1946 was slightly less—35,834. 
Radio receiving tubes produced during 
the 1947 period under review totaled 78,- 
176. Production data for the corre- 
sponding period of 1946 are not avail- 
able. Production of loud speakers totaled 
154,299, compared with 88,366 in the 
1946 8-month period. 


PALESTINIAN IMPORTS 


The number of sets and the value of 
radio imports into Palestine in 1946 are 
shown in the accompanying table. 
Palestine’s imports of radio parts during 
1946 were valued at 31,319 Palestinian 
pounds. No details are available by 
country of origin, nor are comparable 
figures available for the corresponding 
period of 1945. 


Imports of Radios Into Palestine, 1946’ 


{Quantity in sets; value in Palestinian pounds] 


Quantity Value 


United State 1,717 11, 187 
Italy 1, 007 15,970 
Netherland 6,425 2,115 
United Kingdon 27, 048 201, 306 
Other 24s 3, 504 
Potal t i84, 172 
Latest period for w hich data by countries are avail- 
abl 
Palestinian pound=$4.03 United States currency. 
Source: General Monthly Bulletin of Current Sta- 


ties, vol. 12, No. 3, March 1947, Department of Statis- 
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Refrigeration 
LARGE DEMAND IN CUBA 


The Cuban demand for household elec- 
tric refrigerators is sufficient to absorb 
approximately 15,000 units by September 
1948, provided deliveries can be effected. 
This large demand is the result of small 
imports during the war years, together 
with the building boom during and since 
the war. During the first 9 months of 
1947 a total of 8,098 new household elec- 
tric refrigerators were received, and the 
full-year imports are expected to double 
those of 1946 which totaled 5,129 units. 


Shipbuilding 


CONSTRUCTION PLANS ALTERED, NORWAY 
The planned increase of Norway’s ship- 
building capacity by 200,000 tons of new 
construction annually has been reduced 
to 100,000 tons with a view to releasing 
labor for the expansion of hydroelectric, 
electro-metallurgical, and textile output. 


Soaps, Toiletries, 
and Essential Oils 


CAPACITY FOR SOAP MAKING, GERMANY 


There is ample capacity for soap mak- 
ing in the British and United States 
Zones of Germany, reports the British 
press. Output is limited, however, by 
shortages of fuel and raw materials. 


ESSENTIAL-OIL IMPORTS, ITALY 


Imports of essential oils, essences, and 
terpene from essential oils into Italy dur- 
ing May 1947 amounted to 38 metric tons, 
valued at 75,076,000 lire. Exports of 
these commodities in the same month 
amounted to 53 metric tons, with a value 
of 118,551,000 lire. 


Soap To Be AVAILABLE FOR Export, U. K. 


Recent reports from the United King- 
dom state that the Ministry of Food will 
make available additional oils and fats 
to manufacturers of soap for export to 
many markets. Important countries of 
destination are Australia and New 
Zealand; nearly all countries of North, 
Central, and South America; South 
Africa; the Republic of the Philippines; 
Sweden; Switzerland; and the Soviet 
Union. 


Textiles and 
Related Products 


BRITISH MALAYA’S TRADE 


Textiles and related products exported 
from and imported into British Malaya 
during the second quarter of 1947, by 
classes, and value (value in Straits dol- 
lars; 1 Straits dollar=approximately 
US$0.471875), with United States pur- 
chases and sales in parentheses, were as 
follows: 

Imports: Cotton yarn and manufac- 
tures, $$55,197,335 (S$11,556,583) ; woolen 
goods, S$1,066,243 (S$14,066); silk and 
silk manufactures, $$371,516 (0) ; manu- 
factures of other textile materials, 
S$7,723,491 (S$2,310,124); apparel, S$5,- 
988,013 (S$263,100). 

Exports: Cotton yarn and manufac- 
tures, S$13,190,162 (0); woolen goods, 
S$99,618 (0); silk and silk manufactures, 
$$13,103 (0) ; manufactures of other tex- 
tile materials, S$2,553,586 (S$34,210) ; 
apparel, $$1,920,641 (0). 


MANUFACTURE OF CorRD FOR FISHING 
INDUSTRY, BarBApDOos, B. W. I. 


Production of seine twine in an experi- 
mental plant in Barbados, British West 
Indies, amounted to 1,264 pounds of 24’s 
ring yarn and 322 pounds of 9-ply 24’s 
cord during July and August 1947. 

Two new grades of cord—18-ply 24’s 
and 24-ply 24’s—were made _ during 
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August and submitted to the fishing in- 
dustry, as all locally made cord at present 
s utilized in the making of fish nets. 


ImMpPoRTS INTO BARBADOS, B. W. I. 


Textiles and related products imported 
into Barbados, B. W.I., during the third 
quarter of 1947, with figures for the 
corresponding period of 1946 in paren- 
theses, were as follows: Cotton piece 
goods, 630,892 square yards (428,673); 
other cotton manufactures, except ap- 
parel, valued at £41,373 (£17,145); rayon 
piece goods, 250,920 square yards (158,- 
495); wool and woolen manufactures, 
except apparel, valued at £25,591 (£4,- 
311); apparel, other than socks and 
stockings, valued at £33,090 (£13,417). 


TEXTILE EXPORTS FROM CANTON AND 
TSINGTAO, CHINA 


Declared exports from Canton, China, 
to the United States during the first 9 
months of 1947 included the following 
textile products: Cotton handkerchiefs, 
66,420 dozen; cotton laces, 517 pounds: 
linen handkerchiefs, 110,314 dozen: table 
linen, 563 pounds; oriental wool rugs, 140 
square feet; silk embroidery, 58 pounds. 

Cumulative declared exports from 
Tsingtao to the United States during the 
first 10 months of 1947 included the fol- 
lowing: Straw braids, 1,783,200 yards: 
cotton hand-made lace, 121,081 yards; 
human hair nets, 164,986 gross; nylon 
nets, 158 gross: silk caul (or cawl) nets 
(hair nets), 500 dozen. 


SITUATION IN CHINA’S INDUSTRY 


At China’s first National Foreign 
Trade Conference, Shanghai, September 
15 to 18, 1947, when the country’s general 
conditions and the export program were 
discussed, it was recommended that spe- 
cial effort be made to move carpet wools 
from northwest China for export, that 
the handicraft industry be revived, and 
that textile markets be expanded to the 
South Seas. A number of resolutions 
were passed, many calling for Govern- 
ment encouragement. 

The following plans were given con- 
sideration at the Textile Production Con- 
ference, Shanghai, September 25 to 27, 
1947: Increasing China’s cotton spin- 
dleage, starting a means of controlling 
cotton-textile imports, promoting ex- 
ports, and developing the production of 
raw wool and silk and expanding fac- 
tories for conversion of these products to 
finished goods. A Sericulture Aid Com- 
mittee was formed recently to promote 
silk production, and Government loans 
are being made to silk enterprises, ac- 
cording to a foreign-trade publication. 

The cotton-textile industry, as a whole, 
was hampered by lack of power in all 
three of its principal production centers 
(Shanghai, Tsingtao, and Tientsin) dur- 
ing the third quarter of 1947. Govern- 
ment-owned China Textiles Industries, 
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Inc., operated 523,025 spindles (58 per- 
cent of standing spindleage) daily at 
Shanghai during August 1947 as com- 
pared with 80 percent in the preceding 
quarter and 819,953 spindles (91 percent 
of standing spindleage) nightly as 
against full standing spindleage at night 
in the preceding quarter. In Tsingtao, 
operation also decreased daily averaging 
256,272 spindles (78 percent) and nightly, 
248,667 (76 percent), while Tientsin’s 
average daily operation was 259,264 
spindles (77 percent) and nightly, 251,- 
995 (75 percent). 

China’s 1947 cotton crop is estimated 
by trade sources to be larger (2,445,114 
bales of lint of 500 pounds each) than 
in 1946 as a result of increased acreage 
(6,436,886 acres). 


Cotton and Products 


COTTON BALES OPENED; PRODUCTS 
IMPORTED, CANADA 


Cotton bales opened in Canada during 
the first 10 months of 1947 numbered 
307,232 (478 pounds net weight) as 
against 305,181 in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 

Imports of raw cotton during the 3 
months July to September 1947 declined 
to 18,600,000 pounds from 34,500,000 
pounds in the like months of 1946. Of 
the total, the United States furnished 
4,500,000 pounds and Brazil, 6,300,000 
pounds. 

Cotton-yarn imports increased to 
3,500,000 pounds in the third quarter of 
1947 from 1,900,000 pounds in the corre- 
sponding period of 1946. The United 
States supplied 2,000,000 pounds and the 
United Kingdom, 1,500,000 pounds. 

Imports of cotton piece goods during 
the third quarter totaled 13,300,000 
pounds compared with 9,500,000 pounds 
from July to September 1946. Imports 
from the United States totaled 12,800,000 
pounds and the United Kingdom, 400,000 
pounds. 


ESTABLISHING POLICY FOR INDUSTRY; 
TRADE, CONSUMPTION, AND STOCKS, IN- 
DIA AND PAKISTAN 


The Government of India recently an- 
nounced its policy affecting the textile 
industry, the main points of which, ac- 
cording to a foreign trade publication, 
are as follows: (1) Yarn and cloth con- 
trol to be continued; (2) piece-goods pro- 
duction to be increased by 800,000,000 
yards; (3) average count to be lowered 
and varieties of fabrics reduced; (4) the 
Tariff Board to advise on question of 
prices; (5) an Equalization Fund to be 
set up; (6) quota holders’ commission to 
be halved; and (7) labor to be compen- 
sated for extra work. 

As an immediate practical measure the 
Government was reported to be effecting 
December 1, 1947, the scheme for stand- 
ardization of production, the two main 


features of which are lowering the avery. 
age yarn count produced by each mil] 
and reducing the types and varieties of 
cloth so as to increase production by 
making maximum use of available yarn 
supplies. The plan, the object of which 
is to produce more and better standard 
cloth at the expense of finer fabrics, jg 
expected to increase production by about 
400,000,000 yards of mill cloth and 409. 
000,000 yards of hand-loom cloth. 

Exports of cotton piece goods from 
Bombay, India, during the 3 months 
July-September 1947 totaled 43,910,778 
yards and those from South Indian ports 
amounted to 12,458,460 yards. Ship. 
ments from Karachi, Pakistan, totaleg 
116,619 yards in August. 

Imports of cotton piece goods through 
the above-mentioned ports from July to 
September 1947, were as follows: Bom. 
bay, 2,385,294 yards; Karachi, 1,309.84 
yards (July and August total only); and 
South Indian ports, 385,335 yards. 

India’s final official forecast of the 
area planted to cotton in 1946-47 was 
14,850,000 acres (more than 1 percent 
over 1945-46), and of the yield, 3,566,0M 
bales, of 400 pounds net, as compared 
with 3,530,000 bales during the preced- 
ing year, according to a foreign-trade 
publication. 

Pakistan's 1946-47 cotton crop was un- 
Officially estimated at 1,500,000 bales. 

Consumption of Indian cotton from 
September 1946 through June 194 
amounted to 2,602,667 bales, of 400 
pounds each, as against 3,303,717 bales in 
the corresponding period of 1945-46 and 
foreign cotton, 640,284 bales, compared 
with 556,297 bales from September 194 
to June 1946 

Exports of cotton from Indian ports 
during August were the highest in sev- 
eral months—194,057 bales—20 percent 
above those in July 1947 and 139 percent 
above August 1946 shipments. 

Imports of cotton totaled 57,003 bales 
in August 1947 as against 47,233 bales in 
July and 77,622 bales in August 1946. 

Stocks of cotton at Indian ports de 
clined sharply in recent months, largely 
because of increased exports. Stocks 
held by exporters and dealers in Bombay 
on October 2, 1947, totaled 1,142,690 bales 
compared with 1,287,017 bales early in 
August. Karachi stocks declined from 
409,000 bales on July 31 to 195,300 bales 
by mid-September. 


Wool and Products 
SITUATION IN IRAN 


The number of sheep in Iran at the end 
of the year terminating March 20, 1948, 
may be slightly less than during the pre 
ceding year, owing to the heavy slaughter 
and high loss. A decrease in wool pro- 
duction in 1948-49 is anticipated as 4 
result of this and present range condi- 
tions. 
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Iranian wool consumption is forecast 
at 8,800 metric tons for 1947-48 as com- 
pared with an estimated 9,100 tons in 
1946-47. Consumption of domestic wool 
by both textile mills and the carpet- 
weaving industry has been decreasing. 
Some Australian wool is being imported 
for blending purposes in textile mills. 
Wool stock in mid-October totaled about 
12,000 metric tons, the bulk reported to 
be held by merchants. Mills, for the 
most part, bought only for current re- 
quirements. 

Exports of raw wool from March 22 to 
May 22, 1947, totaled only 204 metric 
tons, of which 48 tons went to the United 
States, 138 tons to the U. S.S. R., and 18 
tons to the United Kingdom. Imports of 
raw wool for the same period amounted 
to 232 metric tons, of which 204 tons 
came from Australia. During the entire 
year 1946-47, imports totaled 498 tons. 

High wool prices in Iran prevented 
wool merchants from competing on the 
export market with wools from other 
countries, according to trade sources, as 
of October 1947. The Government re- 
cently decreed that exporters may retain 
100 percent of the exchange secured. 
Exports may be stimulated by this action. 


Miscellaneous Fibers 


PAKISTAN TO SET Up INDEPENDENT JUTE 
INDUSTRIES 


Pakistan is considering setting up its 
own network of jute industries, accord- 
ing to a foreign-trade publication. 
Eastern Pakistan produces more than 
two-thirds of the world’s supply of raw 
jute and West Bengal (India) one-third, 
it is stated. 


ITaALY’s Hemp Crop AND EXporTS 

The 1947-48 hemp crop in Italy is un- 
officially estimated at 50,000 metric tons. 

Raw-hemp exports are expected to 
amount to 10,000 metric tons during 
1947-48, despite the reduced crop. In 
addition, substantial quantities of 
combed hemp may enter the export mar- 
ket. Germany may take from 2,500 to 
3,000 metric tons; Switzerland, 2,000 
tons; United Kingdom, 1,000 to 1,500 
tons; Belgium, 1,500 tons: France, 500 
tons; Austria, 500 tons; Czechoslovakia, 
500 tons. Hemp is also included in trade 
agreements with other European coun- 
tries, but the quantities involved are ex- 
pected to be small. 


TRADE IN JUTE CLoTH, U. K. 


Imports of jute cloth into the United 
Kingdom recently increased to more than 
30,000,000 yards a month from 11,000,000 
yards in September 1946. Exports of 
jute cloth totaled 2,352,000 square yards 
in September 1947 as compared with a 
1938 monthly average of 6,978,000 square 
yards. 

Production of jute cloth in Dundee has 
not met current demand. 
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Wearing Apparel 


EXPORTS OF CANA HATs, DOMINICAN 
REPUBLIC 


Exports of cana hats from the Domini- 
can Republic declined to 1,416 kilograms 
during the first 6 months of 1947 from 
1,803 kilograms in the corresponding 
period of 1946. 


Tobacco and 
Related Products 


PRODUCTION, CONSUMPTION, AND IMPORTS, 
BO.iviaA 


Production of the three important Bo- 
livian cigarette factories in 1946 
amounted to 444,100,860 units, valued at 
$20,403 ,418,as compared with 440,124,720, 
valued at $20,202,199, in 1945, and 425,- 
013,400, valued at $15,291,554, in 1944. 
Actual totals for the entire country are 
perhaps 20 percent higher. Although 
those factories use imported light-type 
tobacco for the manufacture of blended 
cigarettes, nationally produced dark to- 
bacco is used to a greater extent in ciga- 
rette manufacture. 

National production of cigars remains 
limited, although a large increase oc- 
curred in 1946, from the preceding year. 
Statistics on cigar production are not 
available. Imported wrappers and do- 
mestic fillers are used in the manufacture 
of most cigars. Bolivia produces a lim- 
ited amount of pipe tobacco but no chew- 
ing tobacco or snuff. 

Consumption of domestically manu- 
factured cigarettes in 1946 amounted to 
440,907,880 units, valued at $1,601,283. 
There are no statistics covering national 
consumption of cigars, although it is 
known that most of the cigars consumed 
in Bolivia are imported. Consumption 
of pipe tobacco is limited and practically 
no chewing tobacco or snuff are used. 
Most of the pipe tobacco is imported. 

Bolivia exports no tobacco or tobacco 
products. 

Owing to the shortage of foreign ex- 
change, Bolivian imports of tobacco 
products have declined. Arrivals of ci- 
gars in 1946 amounted to 755 kilograms, 
valued at $3,756; in 1945, 1,044 kilograms, 
valued at $5,495; and in 1944, 1,192 kilo- 
grams, valued at $7,178. Cigarette im- 
ports totaled 18,552 kilograms, valued at 
$45,877, in 1946; 39,750 kilograms, valued 
at $63,421, in 1945; and 49,085 kilograms, 
valued at $58,145, in 1944. Imports of 
chewing tobacco and snuff totated 60 
kilograms, valued at $57 in 1946; 270 kilo- 
grams, valued at $80, in 1945; and 921 
kilograms, valued at $337, in 1944. 

Cuba and Brazil supplied the bulk of 
Bolivia’s cigar imports in 1944, and the 
United States in 1945 and 1946. Cuba 
was a close second in 1946. In 1944 and 


1946 the United States supplied more 
than two-thirds of the cigarette entries. 
In 1945, Brazil and the United States 
were the largest supplier of cigarettes. 
Brazil supplied most of the chewing to- 
bacco and snuff. 


FINAL Crop ESTIMATE, BRAZIL 


The final trade estimate of the 1947 
tobacco crop in Rio Grande do Sul, Bra- 
zil, was 360,000 bales, of 75 kilograms 
each, (1 kilogram=2.2046 pounds), of 
which 190,000 bales were flue-cured to- 
bacco and 170,000 bales, air-cured. These 
figures showed a sharp reduction from 
the 650,000 bales of tobacco produced in 
1946, of which 250,000 bales were flue- 
cured and 400,000 bales, air-cured. 

The 1946-47 crop being smaller than 
the preceding one, it entered commercial 
channels rapidly, and on November 20, 
1947, only about 30,000 bales remained on 
hand. Almost all were in the hands of 
exporters and were expected to move into 
export channels if exchange problems 
with prospective customers could be 
solved. Exports were small compared 
with those of previous years and were 
estimated at only 30,000 to 40,000 bales, 
the greater part of which went to France. 

Prospects for the Rio Grande do Sul 
harvest in 1947-48, are only fair. Be- 
cause of unfavorable weather condi- 
tions (principally drought) and insect 
damage, only an average crop may be 
expected. Quality also may be adversely 
affected. Good prices, and excellent de- 
mand for the 1946-47 production en- 
couraged growers to increase their 1947- 
48 tobacco acreage. 





Brazil’s Petroleum Council 
Intensifies Search for Oil 


Brazil’s National Petroleum Council is 
carrying out a complete survey of pe- 
troleum prospects in the State of Para, 
preparing the way for large-scale de- 
velopment of this oil-rich area as soon 
as investment conditions are formulated. 

Surveys are being concentrated along 
the mouth of the Amazon, and a detailed 
study of formations on the Amazon is- 
land of Marajo has already been made, 
says the Brazilian Government Trade 
Bureau. Expeditions are also surveying 
the mouths of the Xingu and the 
Tapajos. 

In the Moju area, a working party of 
the National Petroleum Council has 
found evidence of large petroleum de- 
posits, especially near Vila Soledade. 
These findings are subject to further 
confirmation, however. 

Meanwhile, bids from United States 
companies for construction of oil re- 
fineries are being considered by Brazil’s 
National Petroleum Refinery Commis- 
sion. 








Prepared in Transportation 
and Communications Division, 
Office of International Trade 


Italian Shipping Lines 
Resume Prewar Services 


“Italia,” the largest shipping line in 
Italy, has announced the resumption of 
services to the United States, South 
America, and the South Pacific. Re- 
duced to 12 percent of its prewar tonnage 
by destruction or capture during the war 
of more than 422,000 deadweight metric 
tons, it now operates 23 vessels displac- 
ing 219,600 tons—about 44 percent of 
prewar. It has placed orders for the 
construction of nine modern ships suit- 
able for combined passenger and freight 
service and hopes to receive more Liberty 
ships from the United States. 

The Saturnia and Vulcania, both 
“Italia” ships, now schedule regular 
voyages to the United States under 
American Export Lines management. 
Latin America is served by the S. S. San 
Giorgio, the S. S. Ugolini Vivaldi, and the 
S. S. Gerusalemme. These ships carry a 
large proportion of the emigrants bound 
for Argentina and other South American 
countries. The service to Central Amer- 
ica and the South Pacific is soon to be 
opened by the new S. S. Caboto. 

“Italia” is only one company of many 
now resuming former services. Several 
small lines ply the Mediterranean, and 
Lloyd Triestino has resumed its passen- 
ger and freight schedules to South Africa, 
India, and the Far East. 


Air France Opens New 
Service to Near East 


Air France has canceled its flight from 
Paris via Athens to Beirut and opened a 
new route. The new itinerary is Paris, 
Tunis, Tripoli (Libya), Qleyaat (Leb- 
anon), Baghdad, Teheran. The incoming 
plane is scheduled to arrive at Qleyaat at 
7 a. m. every Monday and return from 
Teheran via the same route, reaching 
Qleyaat Tuesday. 

The airstrip at Qleyaat is being used 
because Skymasters are replacing the 2- 
motored planes that were used on the 
discontinued Athens run. This runway, 
which is located on the coast about 25 
miles north of the Near Eastern Tripoli, 
in Lebanon, just south of the Syrian 
border, was constructed by the British 
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Army during the war. Its length of 


1.400 meters makes it suitable for 
4-engine aircraft, which the 1,000-meter 
runway of the Beirut airport cannot 
handle. The stop at Qleyaat is a brief 
one, but the plane is met by a 2-engine 
ship from the Beirut airport which 
brings back all incoming passengers. 


German-Swedish Train 
Ferry Resumes Old Route 


Following negotiations in Stockholm 
between representatives of the Soviet 
transport administration in Berlin and 
the Swedish State Railways, an agree- 
ment was reached on December 2, 1947, 
to shift the train ferry traffic between 
Sweden and Germany back to the tradi- 
tional Trelleborg-Sassnitz route, which 
has not been used since the end of the 
war, reportedly because of damage to the 
railway bridge connecting the island of 
Rugen with the German mainland. In- 
stead, the ferries have been plying be- 
tween Trelleborg and Warnemiinde— 
which has meant a loss of 3 hours in 
each direction. The time for resuming 
the Trelleborg-Sassnitz traffic has not 
yet been fixed 

For prior developments, see FOREIGN 
COMMERCE WEEKLY of October 11, 1947 


Yugoslavia Nationalizes 
Italian-Owned Power Plants 


The Yugoslav Government, by a de- 
cree dated November 15, 1947, has ex- 
tended its nationalization-of-industry 
legislation to the territory ceded to it by 
Italy, and, as a result, all Italian-owned 
electric-power plants were nationalized 
as of November 18, 1947. 


Iran Reports Progress on 
Highway Improvements 


Asphalting of the Tehran-Qum road 
in Iran, which began on May 6, 1947, 
has been completed, according to an an- 
nouncement by the Ministry of Roads 
and Communications. The length of 
this road is 147 kilometers. The other 
large asphalting project in Iran is the 
101-kilometer highway between Karaj 
and Kazvin. Asphalting is completed on 








this highway on all but about 15 kilome. 
ters. Some 200 kilometers of road have 
been asphalted in Iran since the begin. 
ning of the Iranian year 1326 (March 21. 
1947). 

Also since that date the Ministry is 
stated to have repaired approximately 
850 kilometers of roads. At present, re- 
pair work is being carried out on the 
Kazvin-Khosrovi and the Tehran-Khor- 
ramabad roads. 


France Authorizes Direct 
Ship Service to Haiphong 

The Director of Maritime Transport 
for France has authorized issuance of 
bills of lading direct to Haiphong, French 
Indochina, under the following condi- 
tions: 

1. One boat a month will 
directly from French ports 


2. Only 2,000 metric tons may be loaded 
for Haiphong 


service Haiphong 


3. In addition, 1,000 metric tons will be 
loaded every month, with direct bill of lading 
from Haiphong but transshipped at Saigon 

4. For delivery to Haiphong an extra freight 
charge of 500 francs per unit payment 
will be added to the Saigon tariff for all kinds 


f goods. Consequently, the freight charges 
cheduled on the Tariff No. 9 of the Direction 
des Transports Maritimes are now obsolete 

5. Under present conditions, in case the 
tonnage offered for Haiphong exceeds the 
available facilities, a priority order will be 
established by the Oversea France Ministry 
for the assignment of cargo for Haiphong 


The first ship to depart for Haiphong 
is the Taurus which was scheduled to 
leave Marseille November 15, 1947 

The fact that all goods for northern 
Indochina had to be transshipped at Sai- 
gon has been a source of annoyance to 
Haiphong and Hanoi importers 


Hong Kong-Shanghai Air 
Route Inaugurated 


Hong Kong Airways inaugurated regu- 
larly scheduled service between Hong 
Kong and Shanghai on December 2, 1941. 
Planes depart from Hong Kong for 
Shanghai every Tuesday, Thursday, and 
Saturday at 10 a. m. and leave Shanghai 
every Sunday, Wednesday, and Friday at 
10 a. m. 

Passengers for the United Kingdom 
who leave Shanghai on Fridays can make 
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connections in Hong Kong on Saturday 
with BOAC planes for London. Through 
passengers for London leaving Shanghai 
on Sundays will be held at Hong Kong 
until the following Wednesday owing to 
difficulties encountered by the Hong 
Kong Airways in obtaining Siamese visas. 


Agreement on Porkkala 


Rail Traffic Reached 

Soviet and Finnish authorities have 
drawn up regulations governing rail 
traffic in the Porkkala territory, accord- 
ing to advices received by the American 
Legation in Helsinki. A maximum of 
five passenger and freight trains daily 
will be allowed in each direction. Loco- 
motives and personnel in the territory 
will be Soviet, and the cars Finnish. 
Soviet personnel may move about freely 
at Kauklahti and Tahtela stations. 
{[Note: In the last item on page 31 of 
ForREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY for Novem- 
ber 29, 1947, substitute Parikkala for 
Porkkala. | 


Leningrad Television 
Transmission Center 


The reopening of the Leningrad tele- 
vision transmission center, which was in- 
active for the past 6 years, is reported 
in the Soviet press. 

Before reopening, the center was mod- 
ernized and equipped with a new trans- 
mitter of the latest type, making the 
center much more efficient than it was 
before the war. 

All the equipment used in the center 
was manufactured in the city of Lenin- 
grad. 


Italian Air Line Opens 
Beirut-Trieste Service 


The Italian air line, SISA, has tenta- 
tively inaugurated a weekly schedule 
between Beirut (Lebanon) and Trieste. 
It is understood that two such operations 
have been completed to date under an 
agreement between the Lebanese and the 
Italian Governments for 10 trial flights. 
DC-3’s are used for these flights 

The Beirut-to-Trieste flight leaves at 
noon Friday, stopping at Athens, Bari, 
Naples, Rome, and reaching Trieste at 
4:30 the following day. Passenger 
weight allowance is 30 kilograms. The 
Trieste-to-Beirut flight leaves Wednes- 
day at 8 a. m. and arrives in Beirut 
Thursday noon. 


Savona-Piemonte Port 
Authority (Italy) Organized 


Announcement was made recently of 
the establishment of a corporate body to 
control the operation and development 
of the Port of Savona, Italy, and to plan 
for the improvement of its communica- 
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Reports on Philippine Railway 
Operations 


The following documents have been 
received by the Transportation and Com- 
munications Division, Office of Interna- 
tional Trade, from the Commercial 
Attaché in Manila: 

1. Report of the General Manager of the 
Manila Railroad Co. for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1947. 

2. Annual Report of the Philippine Railway 
Co. for the Periods Ended December 31, 1945, 
and December 31, 1946. 

3. Working timetables of the above-named 
railroad companies. 

These documents may be consulted in 
the Transportation and Communications 
Division, Room 1868—-A, Commerce 
Building, Washington, D. C. 








tions with the interior. Called the Ente 
Portuale Savona-Piemonte (Savona- 
Piemonte Port Authority), the organiza- 
tion will be similar to the Consorzio del 
Porto di Genova, and will have authority 
to reorganize the operating procedures of 
the port, to improve communications 
with Piedmont, and to control the arrival 
and departure of freight cars bearing 
merchandise for export or import. To 
meet its financial responsibilities it will 
collect fees for its various services and 
float mortgages on its property. 

One of the earliest matters to receive 
its attention is expected to be the con- 
demnation of many residential buildings 
in the port area to make room for port 
installations. 


All-India Radio Opens 
New Broadeast Station 


All-India Radio opened a broadcasting 
station at Jullundur, India, on November 
1, 1947. This will be followed by the 
opening of a relay station at Amritsar. 

The Jullundur station transmits on 
1,333 kilocycles. In announcing the 
opening of the new station, the Ministry 
of Information and Broadcasting stated: 
“It is felt that a broadcasting station 
would fulfill some of the essential re- 
quirements of the new Province, which 
has been deprived of the broadcasting 
service previously supplied by the Lahore 
Center of All-India Radio.” 

The daily program consists of two 
transmissions—from 8 until 9:30 a. m. 
and from 6 until 9:30 p. m. They are 
audible in most districts of East Punjab 
including Jullundur, Hoshiarpur, Lud- 
hiana, Ambata, Gurdaspur, Ferozepur, 
and Simla. The relay station at Amritsar 
will strengthen receptions in the Ambala 
area. 

One hour and 15 minutes of the present 
Jullundur transmissions originate in that 
city and the other 3 hours and 45 minutes 


from Delhi. More than half the items 
of the Jullundur program consist of talks 
by Ministers and Government spokesmen 
together with information on such mat- 
ters as rehabilitation and the main- 
tenance of peace and order. Jullundur 
programs also include folk music, Punjabi 
poetry and short plays; most of this is 
broadcast in the Punjabi language. The 
Delhi relay portion of the program con- 
sists of news bulletins and entertainment 
such as cannot at present be produced 
from Jullundur. 


Salvadoran Air Line 
Announces New Schedule 


TACA, S. A., of El Salvador, subsidiary 
of TACA Airways System, has published 
a new international flight schedule, 
which became effective December 10, 
1947, providing a DC-4 flight between 
Miami and San Salvador each day ex- 
cept Sunday. According to the Ameri- 
can Embassy at San Salvador, TACA, 
S. A., now operates two DC-4 aircraft on 
flights between San Salvador and the 
United States. The schedule for these 
two airplanes is as follows (hours given 
in Central Standard Time): 


Daily except Sunday 
Flight No. 200 


LV. SeeGet.............« 14 eee 
pe eae aun Oche Pam. 
fe ee re . 3:30 p.m. 
Ar. Havana .. 6:10 p.m. 
Lv. Havana sasindsaoaase ._ 6:30 p.m. 
Ar. Miami-. 7:55 p.m. 
Flight No. 201 
Lv. Miami ee Ul 
Ar. Havana- ae 
Lv. Havana : ~- trea. 
Ay. TOMO... wos ciucnnas SO 
Lv. Belize ey 10:25 a.m. 
Ar. Salvador ae 11:50 a. m. 


Tuesday and Friday 
Flight No. 500 


Ra 1:15 p. 
Ar. New Orleans.......... 7:00 p. 


BB 


Flight No. 501 


Lv. New Orleans ae 
Ar. Salvador-____.--~-- . 11:00a 
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Rio de Janeiro—Istanbul 
Air Service Inaugurated 


A Constellation plane of Panair do 
Brasil arrived in Istanbul November 17, 
1947, on a preliminary flight preparatory 
to inaugurating a weekly passenger air 
service between Rio de Janeiro and 
Istanbul, via Dakar, Lisbon, and Rome. 


Canadian Power Production 
Continues To Show Increase 


The production of power by the cen- 
tral electric stations in Canada totaled 
37,708,080,000 kilowatt-hours for the first 
10 months of 1947. This was an increase 
of 3,343,230,000 kilowatt-hours over pro- 
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duction in the same period of 1946, when 
total production amounted to 41,603,- 
708,000 kilowatt-hours. 

Exports of power from Canada to the 
United States during the 10-month pe- 
riod of 1947 decreased from that reported 
during the same period of 1946, and are 
reported as 1,842,386,000 kilowatt-hours 
and 2,168,042,000 kilowatt-hours, respec- 
tively, according to the Transportation 
and Public Utilities Branch of the Do- 
minion Bureau of Statistics at Ottawa. 


Finland Opens Railway 
Service to Western Europe 


Coordinated passenger travel and 
freight traffic between Finland and 
Western Europe began November 1, ac- 
cording to information received by the 
U. S. Legation in Helsinki. Before that 
date, Finland had coordinated traffic 
only with Belgium, France, and England. 
It is now possible to buy coordinated 
traffic tickets to the continent and Eng- 
land in Helsinki and Turku. The Bank 
of Finland must, however, still grant a 
permit for each trip. 


Telephone Improvements 
Planned for Bulgaria 


The Government of Bulgaria is plan- 
ning to improve its telephone system, 
especially in the vicinity of Sofia. A 
25,000-line board in a single exchange 
is to replace the two hand-operated ex- 
changes, which services the central part 
of the city at the present time. 

The present installation is over- 
crowded; 150,000 calls are placed daily on 
facilities with a capacity of 100,000. It 
has been suggested that telephone con- 
versations be limited to 3 minutes, or 
that “reprisal rates” be imposed for long 
conversations. 


Steamship Lines Operating 
Out of Italian Ports 


The Gdynia Ameryka Line (G. A. L.) 
has started a regular passenger service 
between Italy and New York, using the 
motorship Sobieski (11,000 tons) built in 
1939. 

The Organizzazione della Marina Mer- 
centile Sovietica di Linea (Baltic Line), 
home office in Leningrad, has organized 
a fast service between Naples and New 
York, with the Diesel motor ship Rossia 
(ex-German Patria), 17,000 gross regis- 
ter tons. 

Svenska Lloyd has put the Dahlia in 
service in the costal trade from Liguria 
to Venice, a route formerly handled by 
the Societa Tirrenia. 

The Nautilus Corporation of Lugano 
has started a service to Central and 
South America with the sailing of the 
S. S. Lugano (ex-Semien) , terminal port 
La Guaira, Venezuela. 
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Isbrantsen Inc. of New York has 
started a cargo line between the Medi- 
terranean and North America. These 
ships stop at Tripoli before calling at 
Italian ports, thus becoming the first 
regular postwar link between Libya and 
Italy. 

The Pacific Mediterranean Line, re- 
portedly controlled by Greek interests, 
has started a line of cargo vessels be- 
tween Italy, Central America, and the 
North Pacific. 

The Corporacion Peruana de Vapores, 
a State-controlled company, has started 
a reportedly bimonthly service between 
Genoa and Callao. For the time being 
it handles only cargo. 

The Khedivial Mail Lines (an Egyptian 
concern) has announced that fast pas- 
senger service between Alexandria-— 
Naples—Genoa and Marseille will be re- 
sumed and extended with luxury ships 
now under construction. 


New Ocean Freight Service 
For Canal Zone—Pacifie Coast 


The Grace Steamship Line is main- 
taining a new ocean freight service be- 
tween the Canal Zone and the Pacific 
Coast via Central American ports. A 
total of five vessels are being used by the 
company in order to provide fortnightly 
sailings in each direction The ships 
have a dry-cargo capacity of 225,000 
cubic feet and in addition have 9,800 
cubic feet of refrigerated cargo space. 

The ships will call for freight as far 
north as Vancouver, B. C., but no pas- 
sengers will be carried. Southbound, it 
is expected that the ships will dock at 
Balboa while northbound they will come 
alongside at Cristobal. The ships will 
call at Mexican ports if there is suf- 
ficient inducement. 

The feeder service which Grace has 
operated between the west coast of Cen- 
tral America and Cristobal for the past 
year and a half will be absorbed into the 
new schedule. Simultaneously, four 
Grace Line C-—2’s, at present servicing 
Central American ports en route between 
the west coasts of the United States and 
South America, will no longer call in 
Central America and thus will be able to 
offer speedier service on their main runs 

The United Fruit Co. offers cruise serv- 
ice between New Orleans and Cristobal 
There will be weekly sailings to New 
Orleans. The ships will call at other 
Central American ports to load bananas 
and pick up passengers. The company 
reports that each ship can accommodate 
100 passengers. 


City-Wide Electrification 
For Saudi-Arabian Town 

The first program of city-wide electri- 
fication to be initiated in Saudi Arabia 
has been undertaken by a group of 


Medina merchants. Central power plant 
and distribution system will be installeg 
in the summer-resort city of Taif, locateg 
in the mountains approximately 50 Miles 
southeast of Mecca. 


Brownsville Airport Used 
For Mexican Air Traffic 


In the future, all air traffic destineg 
for Matamoros, Mexico, will be landed 
at the Brownsville Municipal Airport, ac. 
cording to the American Consulate at 
Matamoros. This change was made be. 
cause the Matamoros Airport is inade. 
quately equipped, and there are no pros. 
pects of this condition being remedieg 
in the near future. Although more than 
6 months ago Matamoros municipal au. 
thorities discussed the establishment 9f 
an up-to-date airport, no definite action 
has been taken. The present airport js 
merely a field located about 3 miles from 
Matamoros. Dispatching at the Browns. 
ville Airport will be effected by United 
States and Mexican immigration, cus. 
toms, and health officials 


Spain Releases Data on 
Electricity Production 


Production of electricity for all of 
Spain, the Canary Islands, and African 
possessions during the first 6 months of 
1947 amounted to about 2,789,000,000 
kilowatt-hours, according to recent offi- 
cial statistics. Of this amount, 277,000, 
000 kilowatt-hours was produced by 
thermically operated power plants and 
the remainder by hydroelectric plants 
Total production of electric energy in 
1946 was estimated at approximately 
5,300,000,000 kilowatt-hours 


New Zealand Acts To Stop 
Railway Operating Losses 


During the fiscal year ended March 
31, 1947, New Zealand railways operated 
at a loss of NZ£3,257,113. Railway fares 
were increased by 15 percent for pas- 
sengers, and 20 percent for freight from 
September 14 
estimated to reduce operating loss for the 


The increased rates were 


current fiscal year to approximately 
NZ£1,800,000. 

Higher wages, costs of materials, and 
the high cost of imported coal are 
charged with the increase in operational 
expenditures. Additional locomotives 
were converted from coal to oil burning, 
to total 17 in use at the end of the 
quarter. The Railway Department plans 
the conversion of 25 more locomotives. 

The freight-car shortage of the past 
several years is being slowly overcome. 
Deliveries on the 3,000-freight-car order 
with Great Britain are being received, 
with completion expected by the end of 
1948 


(Continued on p. 33) 
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Gage and Tool Makers’ 
Exposition, London 


A second Gage and Tool Makers’ Ex- 
position will be organized by the Gage 
and Tool Makers’ Association and held 
in the new hall of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society, Elverton Street, Vincent 
Square, London S. W. 1, from Monday, 
January 26, 1948, to Friday, February 6. 
The products to be displayed will include 
gages and measuring equipment; jigs, 
fixtures, and special tools; press tools; 
moulds and dies; diamond tools; special- 
purpose machines and equipment; and 
engineers’ cutting tools. 

The exhibition will contain 100 stands 
of uniform size and design, and all the 
principal manufacturers in the British 
precision-gage and tool industry have 
engaged space. 

The first Gage and Tool Exhibition was 
held in January 1946 and was a decided 
success. 


International Leather 
Exhibition, Milan 


The second International Exhibition 
of the Leather Industry was held in 
Milan, Italy (according to a report from 
the American Consulate General), from 
October 4 to 13, 1947, under the sponsor- 
ship of Associazione Nazionale Calzaturi- 
fici Italiani (Italian National Shoe Man- 
ufacturers Association) and Unione Na- 
zionale Industria Conciaria (National 
Union of Italian Tanneries), and the 
supervision of La Conceria, the technical 
publication of the leather industry. The 
Leather Exhibition was held in conjunc- 
tion with the Fourteenth National Exhi- 
bition of the Radio Industry. 

The purpose of the leather exhibition 
was to show the market possibilities for 
this product. The visitors were chiefly 
technicians, industrialists, and whole- 
salers, The exhibition authorities report 
that about 20,000 persons visited the 270 
exhibits. 

Of the 270 exhibitors at the leather 
show, 28 represented United States firms. 

Among the items exhibited were acces- 
Sories for shoe factories, footwear, belt 
and belting, sole leather, lining leather, 
Strap leather, lasts and cutting tools, 
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gloves, machinery for tanneries and shoe 
factories, various types of skins including 
wool and hair, chemical products used in 
the leather industry, and publications 
for the leather industry and trade. 

While detailed information on busi- 
ness concluded at the exhibition is not 
available, the exhibition authorities 
stated that the amount was great. How- 
ever, it has been pointed out by the trade 
that leather goods as classified under the 
Italian tariff item No. 809 for ‘Pelli Con- 
ciate” (dressed skins) are encountering 
technical difficulties which make it very 
difficult to import such goods from the 
United States. Local sales agents state 
that the Italian Government is not read- 
ily granting import licenses for leather 
goods classified under tariff item No. 809. 

The Italian tanneries and shoe indus- 
tries are reported to be remarkably well 
developed at the present time, and it is 
possible that there will be large exports 
of shoes in the near future—a situation 
that will result in reduced importation 
from the United States. 

The next exhibition of the leather in- 
dustry is scheduled to be held in Septem- 
ber 1948. 


Italian Radio Show. Milan 


The Fourteenth National Show of the 
Italian Radio Industry was held in Milan 
from October 4 to 13, 1947. The show 
was sponsored by the National Associa- 
tion of the Electrotechnical Industries 
and covered an area of 2,500 square 
meters which provided space for 115 ex- 
hibitors whose products were visited by 
approximately 20,000 persons. 

The purpose of the exhibit was to show 
the presens state of development of the 
Italian radio industry as well as its 
future possibilities. 

The highest production of radio sets 
ever recorded was 400,000 units in 1941. 
The present capacity of the industry is 
estimated to be about 700,000 sets per 
year, though current output is running 
at only about 50 percent of capacity 
because of the lack of certain raw mate- 
rials. 

Information obtained during the radio 
show indicates that if the radio industry 
could obtain the necessary raw materials 











to permit capacity operation, there 
would be a surplus over domestic require- 
ments of about 300,000 sets per year 
which would be available for export. 

The development of radio receiving 
sets for television has not yet reached a 
point that will permit the manufacture 
of such sets for domestic use. 


Hotel, Restaurant, and 
Catering Exhibition, Britain 


The British Board of Trade Journal re- 
ports that the Hotel, Restaurant, and 
Catering Exhibition will be held in the 
National Hall at Olympia, London, from 
January 16 to 24, 1948. This will be the 
first opportunity for 10 years for buyers 
from overseas to see the full range of 
hotel and catering equipment for which 
British manufacturers are now in a posi- 
tion to accept orders from abroad. 

The available space on.two floors has 
been let to commercial exhibitors, whose 
displays will embrace all varieties of 
kitchen engineering and _ accessories, 
food-preparation machines, labor-saving 
devices, bar fittings, furnishings, textiles, 
plate, cutlery, and the like. 

Among special attractive features will 
be a comprehensive display of frozen 
foods featuring the products of leading 
British firms which will show hoteliers 
and caterers the wide scope and almost 
unlimited possibilities of this revolution- 
ary process of food conservation. 

A special architectural display of plans, 
photographs, and models will reveal the 
latest ideas in hotel and restaurant de- 
sign, to which leading British architects 
will contribute, including those who have 
been responsible for work of outstanding 
interest overseas. 


Building Exhibition, London 


At the Twenty-second Building Exhi- 
bition, which was opened in London, 
England, on November 19, 1947, 371 ex- 
hibitors were represented; it was the 
first show of this kind since 1938. The 
London Times laid great stress on the 
prefabrication phase of the exhibit which 
illustrated that method both in relation 
to separate processes, such as plumbing, 

(Continued on p. 33) 
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Geneva Agreement Should 
Spur Trade With Britain 
and Colonies 


(Continued from p. 5) 


ing from 35 to 45 percent. However, 
the United States reserves the right to 
increase the ad valorem portion of the 
duty to 45 percent on imports in any 
year in excess of 5 percent of average 
annual United States production of the 
three preceding years. 

Although the woolen industry of the 
United Kingdom, which supplied imports 
of such goods to the United States valued 
in excess of $7,000,000 in 1939, has made 
more progress toward recovery from its 
wartime depressed condition than have 
some other parts of the textile industry, 
it is improbable that the United King- 
dom can supply within the life of the 
Agreement woolens and worsteds in suffi- 
cient quantity to cause the higher rate to 
be invoked. However, the concession 
will no doubt enable the British to ex- 
pand their exports of woolens and wor- 
steds to the United States. The United 
Kingdom industry should also gain from 
the reductions on woolen hosiery and 
woolen outerwear provided close study is 
made of the demands of the American 
market. 

It seems probable also that the sub- 
stantial concessions made on woven linen 
fabrics and linen table damask, of which 
United States imports from the United 
Kingdom exceeded $6,500,000 in 1939, 
should result in increased imports, as 
should those made on other linen items. 

Inasmuch as British production of 
felt-base floor covering has now been 
brought close to the prewar level, the 
substantial reduction in the duty on 
that commodity should result in in- 
creased trade. 

The British Colonies are suppliers in 
small quantity of many of the items on 
which the United States has reduced 
duties. However, the principal value 
to the British Colonies in the United 
States concessions is undoubtedly in the 
bindings of free entry for a number of 
commodities which they supply in large 
quantity such as crude rubber, tin bars, 
blocks and pigs, and cocoa and cacao 
beans. 


Conclusions 


In assessing the value of the 1947 
Agreement to trade between the United 
States and the United Kingdom and 
Colonies, it must be recognized that at 
the present time tariffs play a much less 
important role in restricting United 
States export trade with British areas 
than do quantitative licensing regula- 
tions, designed to permit the use of 
shrinking dollar reserves to the best ad- 
vantage, and arrangements through 
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LATIN AMERICAN 
EXCHANGE RATES 


Note.—Averages are based on actual Selling 
rates for sight drafts on New York, in unix 
of foreign currency, per dollar with the fol, 
lowing exception: Cuba-United States dollar 
to the peso. The peso of the Dominican 
Republic, the Guatemalan quetzal, and the 
Panamanian balboa are linked to the dol, 
lar at 1 to 1; the Haitian gourde is fixed at 
5 gourdes to a dollar 
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which purchases, such as those of food- 
stuffs, are made on government account. 
However, this situation will not prevail 
indefinitely. Gains made now in the 
elimination of Empire preference and in 
the lowering of the level of British tariffs 
will contribute much toward assuring 
United States exporters access to the im- 


portant British markets in the years to 
come. Moreover, the concessions made 
by the British have present value in re- 
moving a large area of trade from pos- 
sible disturbance through sudden 
changes in rates of duty. 
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For the United Kingdom, the Agree- - 
ment has greater immediate advantage 
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inasmuch as tariff remains a major lim- 
iting factor on imports into the United 
States. Consequently, the reductions 
made by the United States offer oppor- 
tunity for Britain to expand exports to 
this market, increase its dollar earnings, 
and redress to some extent the adverse 
balance of trade. 
of the British in exploiting this oppor- 
tunity will depend largely upon the abil- 
ity of their manufacturers to style their 
goods to American taste; to produce at 
prices which will enable them to compete 
with other suppliers throughout the 
world; and, above all, to produce goods 
in sufficient volume to have them avail- 
able for the export market. 


However, the success 









FAIRS and 
EXHIBITIONS 


(Continued from p. 31) 


and complete buildings to replace the 
traditional house. Substitutes for tra- 
ditional materials, including plastics and 
asbestos sheeting, were employed in many 
of the exhibits. 

Three Government departments—the 
Ministry of Works, the Ministry of 
Health, and the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research—presented a 
joint exhibit. The Ministries of Labor 
and of Fuel and Power also had displays. 
An exhibit which attracted much atten- 
tion was a display of living rooms de- 
signed and furnished, in conjunction with 
leading architects, by young couples of 
various social standings. 
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Hannover Trade Fair. 
Germany 


As reported in FOREIGN COMMERCE 
WEEKLY of October 4, 1947, the first Ex- 
port-Commodities Fair for the German 
Combined Zones was held in Hannover, 
Germany, between August 18 and Sep- 
tember 7, 1947. The joint Export-Im- 
port Agency (U. S.-U. K.) gives a break- 
down of the contracts signed at the Fair, 
by commodity and by country, as follows: 


Value in 
Millions of 

Commodity Dollars 
Vehicles and allied products 11.4 
Textiles and clothing 5.3 
Electrical industries 4.5 
Iron, steel, and metalware 2.8 
Machinery ao 


Precision, mechanics, and optical in- 


struments . 1.4 
Glass and ceramics .8 
Chemicals - Rs 
Wood products and toys .5 
Rubber products a 


Leather goods 

Office equipment 

Paper goods 

Miscellaneous 1 


io) 


tS bo C 


Total 31.3 


Country 


United Kingdom 
Denmark 
Netherlands 
Yugoslavia 
Belgium 
Sweden 

India 

Finland 

Iran 
Switzerland 
United States 
Turkey 
Norway 
France 
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(Continued from p. 30) 


International Air Mail 
Rates Reduced by Brazil 


The Brazilian Minister of State has is- 
sued Order No. 628, authorizing a reduc- 
tion in the rates for international trans- 
portation of air mail. Detailed infor- 
mation contained in the order may be 
obtained from the Transportation and 
Communications Division, Office of In- 
ternational Trade, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington 25, D. C. 





Foreign Exchange—U. S. 

Movie Industry’s Main 

Problem in Europe 
(Continued from p. 6) 


This action raises the question whether 
U. S. companies should have accepted 
the conditions under “duress” for a pro- 
visional period, thus holding their mar- 
ket position, or have refused them, as 
they did, and permit competitiors—even 
possibly Soviet interests—to take their 
place; for, after all, if American films 
are to be absent, others will come in to 
“fill the vacuum.” 

The industry’s greatest and most 
pressing problem today is what will de- 
velop in its most important foreign 
money market—Great Britain. While 
the impact of the 75 percent ad valorem 
tax was such as to throw American film 
distributors and producers into panic, 
recent developments point to a lessening 
of this shock if compromises now being 
discussed on both sides of the Atlantic 
materialize. 


Conditions Tersely Stated 


State Monopolies operate the film 
business in Albania, Czechoslovakia, Po- 
land, and Yugoslavia, while no dollar 
payments for our films are received from 
Austria, Bulgaria, France, Gibraltar, 
Germany, Italy, Spain, Norway, and Po- 
land. Maximum rental prices for films 
have been decreed in Norway and the 
Netherlands. In Hungary a limited 
number of American films were given 
permission to be imported. 

Latest information from Czechoslo- 
vakia indicates that the import of 
French, British, and United States films 
will have to be based on barter agree- 
ments. In other words, these countries 
will be obliged to show Czech films, in 
order to procure foreign exchange. 
Czechoslovak purchase of Soviet films 
does not require foreign currency, since 
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Russian films are produced in Czech 
studios. 

Limited foreign exchange is permitted 
from Sweden, the Netherlands, Greece, 
and Finland, with balances accumulating 
and blocked. 

In effect in Europe now are many other 
restrictive measures which hamper the 
showing of our American films. Quotas, 
censorship, and high taxes are but a few 
of the additional problems that retard 
the free flow of American pictures. 

This discussion has been confined 
primarily to Europe, as space is not here 
available for touching upon Latin 
America and the Far East, where re- 
strictive measures have also become 
more intensified during the past few 
years. 


Implications Are Weighty 


The important foreign market for 
American films—a market once taken 
for granted by American producers, in 
the industry’s economic structure—now 
seems to spell, in general, the difference 
between profit and loss. Storm signals 
have, of course, been flying for many 
years, conveying a clear intimation that 
restrictive measures of tremendous im- 
port were on their way. Now that the 
tornado has struck, let us hope that some 
good may follow in its wake. Hollywood 
is taking stock of its position, and a 
sharp trimming of waste and superflui- 
ties in production costs will eventuate. 

Hollywood films have gained their 
prestige in the world market through 
quality of production, and, whatever the 
sacrifice or however great the cost, the 
industry must continue to keep its prod- 
uct on the screens of the world, for, in 
the present writer’s opinion, today’s for- 
eign-exchange barriers are of a tem- 
porary nature only. Beyond this there 
looms an even more weighty considera- 
tion: our competitors would like noth- 
ing better than to see a complete fade- 
out of the American film from the screens 
of Europe. Obviously this would give 
them their greatest opportunity to 
spread their doctrines and to obliterate 
completely, in many areas, the concepts 
of American democracy and the Ameri- 
can way of life. 

In its operations abroad, Hollywood 
has coped successfully with many chal- 
lenges over the years, and one may be 
confident that present difficulties can be 
met with the most potent weapon that 
the industry has created—‘“Quality films 
of a type that the people of the world 
are eager to see.” 





Arrangements for an international 
pharmacopoeia were made at a Geneva 
(Switzerland) meeting of the World 
Health Organization of the United Na- 
tions. 
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Announcements Under Reciprocal 
Trade Agreements Act 


Cuba-United States Tariff Con- 
cessions To Be Effective 


The Department of State announced 
on December 22, 1947, that Cuba and the 
United States would each make provi- 
sionally effective on January 1, 1948, the 
tariff concessions of principal interest to 
the other and would on that date gen- 
erally apply the provisions of the Ex- 
clusive Agreement signed by the two 
countries Supplementary to the General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade, which 
was signed at Geneva on October 30, 
1947, by 23 countries, including Cuba and 
the United States. 


Cuba signed on December 17, 1947, g 
Lake Success the Protocol of Provisiong) 
Application of the General Agreement, 
Cuba is thus the first country to sign the 
Protocol since it was signed by the origi. 
nal group of countries, Australia, Bel. 
gium, Canada, France, Luxembourg, the 
Netherlands, the United Kingdom, ang 
the United States, prior to November 15, 
1947. 

Application by the United States of the 
provisions of the Exclusive Agreement 
with Cuba will be effected by Presidentigj 
proclamation in the usual manner in ae. 
cordance with the Trade Agreements Act, 
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year of 1848. Another purported dis- 
covery of oil, near the town of La 
Coronilla in the Department of Rocha, 
was reported. 

As the cement shortage continued, 
stricter controls were adopted and the 
Government planned to build a new 
cement plant. 

The Montevideo cattle market was ac- 
tive, with prices unchanged from the pre- 
vious period. 

In the wool market, the best grades 
were in great demand, at up to 43 cents 
a pound, and the inferior grades inactive. 
Exports to the United States were 11,851 
bales, as compared to 3,094 bales in the 
preceding period. 

Labor unrest continued. Although 
several important strikes were ended, 
others were called. After 7!2 months, 
the partial strike in the construction in- 
dustry was settled. Also terminated were 
strikes in a large glass factory and in the 
garment industry. New strikes included 
radio artists and the workers of the 
major breweries. Employees of a promi- 
nent ship-repair company continued 
their strike. Taxi drivers struck for 2 
days in protest against municipal regula- 
tion of the transfer of licenses. Wage 
rates continued to increase. 

Stock-market activity and values in- 
creased slightly. The purchase of the 
streetcar company and other public serv- 
ices will make necessary large public 
bond offerings. No business failures of 
importance were reported; collections 
were normal. The buying rate of the 
Bank of the Republic in the so-called 
“free” market fluctuated between 189.45 
and 190. 


Holland Seeks Export 
Market for Its Intellect 


A unique plan to make the services of 
Dutch scientists and other intellectuals 
available for foreign projects, and there. 
by create a new source for foreign ex. 
change, has taken definite shape with the 
foundation in The Hague of the Nether. 
lands Institute for Intellectual Employ- 
ment Abroad. 

The reputation of Holland’s engineers 
and architects which in pre-war years 
was often recognized by their appoint- 
ment for the designing and execution of 
large-scale projects in all parts of the 
world, especially in South America, South 
Africa, and the Far East, has evidently 
not been forgotten by foreign enterprise 
Since the end of the war, a considerable 
number of Dutch professionals has been 
invited to head projects in various coun- 
tries of Europe and elsewhere, says the 
Netherlands Information Bureau, an of- 
ficial agency. 

However, it is not the intention of the 
new institute to wait for demands from 
abroad. Instead, it will send its repre- 
sentatives to all parts of the world to seek 
possibilities in which Dutch engineering 
skill, science, and inventiveness can make 
themselves useful. At the present time, ° 
one of the institute’s founders is in South 
America to make a study of the possi- 
bilities for reconverting the delta swamp 
area of the Plata River in South America 
into a fertile plain. Other such investi- 
gations will be made in Africa and other 
countries. On this basis of these inves- 
tigations, the institute will ‘‘export” its 
plans to the countries in question. At 
the same time, it will act as medium to 
meet foreign demands for Dutch engi- 
neers, physicists, and technicians. 

Although the Netherlands Government 
has promised its cooperation, the Insti- 
tute for Intellectual Employment Abroad | 
is a strictly private enterprise. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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Three Credits for Mexico 
By Export-Import Bank 


The Mexican Embassy in Washington 
and the Export-Import Bank announced 
recently the conclusion of negotiations 
for three credits amounting to $13,- 
000,000 to be made available by the Bank 
to Nacional Financiera, S. A., a financial 
agency of the Mexican Government. 

The first credit is in the amount of 
$7,000,000 and is to be used to finance 
purchases in the United States of mate- 
rials and equipment, principally rails and 
accessories, for the Mexican National 
Railways. This equipment will be used 
in improving various lines of the Mexican 
National Railways and particularly in 
changing to standard gage the existing 
narrow-gage line between Mexico City 
and Vera Cruz. The credit will be avail- 
able until June 30,1948. The obligations 
of Nacional Financiera to Export-Import 
Bank on account of advances under this 
credit will bear interest at the rate of 
345 percent per annum, will be payable 
in 20 equal semiannual installments be- 
ginning December 31, 1948, and will be 
guaranteed by the Republic of Mexico. 

The second credit is in the amount of 
$5,000,000 and will be used to pay for 
approximately one-half of the equipment 
supplied by United States manufacturers 
for two new sugar mills in Mexico. Con- 
struction of these two mills was under- 
taken as part of Mexico’s effort to expand 
its sugar production to keep pace with 
growing domestic consumption. This 
credit will be available until June 30, 
1948. Advances are to be repaid in 20 
approximately equal semiannual install- 
ments beginning 6 months after their 
dates. Repayment will be guaranteed 
by the Republic of Mexico, and the rate 
of interest will be 3!2 percent per annum. 

The third credit is in the amount of 
$1,000,000 and is to be used to finance 
the purchase of equipment for a series 
of meat-canning plants now being estab- 
lished in northern Mexico, largely on an 
emergency basis. The outbreak of foot- 
and-mouth disease in central Mexico has 
required that the United States border 
be closed to all shipments of Mexican 
cattle. Consequently, cattle growers of 
northern Mexico, who ordinarily have 
shipped 400,000 to 500,000 calves across 
the border to the United States currently 
have no market. In an effort to relieve 
this situation, as well as to obtain needed 
Supplies of canned meat for foreign 
shipment, the United States Commodity 
Credit Corporation is contracting to pur- 
chase a substantial quantity of canned 
meat from the cattle growers of the area. 
Since there is only one cannery now in 
operation in the entire area, additional 
facilities must be provided at appropriate 
points to slaughter and process cattle. 
These canneries are to be established by 
groups of the cattle growers who. how- 
ever, need short-term credit assistance 
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Pertinent Figures on 
Swiss Industries 


The number of establishments and 
workers in selected miscellaneous Swiss 
industries in 1944 was as follows: 


Selected Swiss Industrial Establishments’ 
and Workers, 1944 


Number 


of estab- | Number 


Industrial class or subclass 
$ of workers 


lishments 
Graphic arts , : 576 16, 426 
Watches and jewelry S80 37, 498 
Wood: 
Furniture manufactures 296 7, 607 
Joineries, cabinet shops- - . -__- 380 6, 080 
Lathe work, wood carving 44 1, 223 
Unmanufactured wood articles 74 1, 795 
Frames ae 11 250 
Basket trade, wicker___.._.- 11 213 
a a 7 215 
Sports equipment, skiis_ -- ll 367 
Independent workshops. -- - ll 201 
Clothing: 
Artificial flowers and wreaths 7 119 
Brushes ei ‘ 26 1, 089 
Umbrellas and canes : 18 287 
Chemicals 
Matches 0 ; 6 384 
Artificial gems and pearls ; 6 105 
Paper, ete.: 
Bookbinding 70 2, 228 
Metals: 
Locksmithing, furnishings, 
safes 243 5, 737 
Edging tools... ; 37 1, 332 
Files 12 548 
Aluminum articles : 12 1,348 
Enamel Ware and other metal 
articles. __- gs », 186 
Machines and instruments: 
Precision apparatus, optical &3 3, 754 
Surgical and orthopedic instru- 
ments ‘ 7 s 215 
Calculators, typewriters, cash 
registers 26 1, 506 
Electrical apparatus 145 15, 046 
Incandescent lamps - 10 371 
Pianos at 7 169 
Organs 5 107 
Radio and phonograph ap- 
paratus 19 1, 971 
Other musical] instruments 9 250 


i Manufacturing establishments: includes in general 
all establishments employing 6 or more workers. 

2 Excludes clerical, commercial, directorial personnel 
and workers who work exclusively in their own homes. 


Source: Statistique Suisse des Fabriques (SSF), 1946. 


The estimated number of graphic-arts 
establishments in Switzerland in 1946 
was 587, and the number of workers, 
18,349: this industry accounted for 5.7 
percent of the total industrial establish- 
ments and 3.8 percent of workers in all 
Swiss industries. 

The number of establishments in the 
watch and jewelry industry in 1946 was 
estimated at 1,000 and the number of 
workers at 48,702; watch and jewelry es- 
tablishments made up 9.8 percent of the 
total number of industrial establish- 
ments, and workers in these establish- 
ments represented 10.1 percent of the 
total workers in all Swiss industries. 





to supplement their own investments in 
the plants. The Export-Import Bank 
credit will be available for the purchase 
of United States equipment for any can- 
‘neries with which the Commodity Credit 
Corporation proposes to contract. Ad- 
vances under the credit are to be repaid 
within 1 year. Repayment will be 
guaranteed by the Republic of Mexico, 
and the rate of interest will be 22 per- 
cent per annum 


“Resort and Holidays Exhibition” 
To Be Staged in London This Year 


A new kind of exhibition designed to 
capture the interest of potential vaca- 
tionists will be launched in England early 
in 1948. Occupying nearly 500,000 square 
feef at Earl’s Court, London, from Febru- 
ary 23 to March 27, inclusive, the exhi- 
bition will feature the scenic, health, and 
sports attractions of the British Isles. 
Now that pleasure travel outside the 
sterling area is no longer possible, it is 
felt that many Britons will take the op- 
portunity to choose a holiday center from 
the various types of resorts presented in 
miniature. 

In addition to holiday and health re- 
sorts, there will be exhibited all kinds of 
sports equipment, sportwear and holiday 
fashions. 

Other attractions will include an arena 
of sport with all kinds of sports and ath- 
letics demonstrated by world-famous ex- 
ponents. A large water spectacle is 
planned as the main attraction, high- 
lighting international swimming and div- 
ing stars and a water ballet. 

The show is being organized by Health 
and Holidays Exhibitions, Ltd., Stagg 
and Russell Building, 2, 3, and 4 New 
Coventry Street, London, W. 1. 





Air System’s Passenger 


Mileage Up 


Pan American World Airways flew 
502,902,000 passenger miles in the third 
quarter of 1947, according to a recent 
announcement This compared with 
320,078,234 miles in the corresponding 
quarter of 1946 and 446,252,000 in the 
second quarter of 1947. This is an in- 
crease of more than 36 percent above the 
same quarter for 1946. 

Plane miles flown during the third 
quarter of 1947 totaled 25,958,311, an in- 
crease of 3,144,957, as compared with 
22,813,354 in the corresponding quarter 
of 1946 and 25,139,041 for the second 
quarter of 1947. 





Australian-Cherry Cargoes by 
Air to America 


The possibility of flying cargoes of 
cherries to America is being studied in 
Australia, said the Australian News and 
Information Bureau on December 10. 
D. M. Shand, of Armidale, New South 
Wales, decided to pioneer the venture 
and was arranging to charter two freight 
planes to fly Australian cherries to the 
American market within a few weeks. 
Australian growers of luxury fruits are 
interested in the possibility of marketing 
their produce in Northern-Hemisphere 
countries, where out-of-season fruits are 
in demand. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


This Agreement, which was signed in Geneva on 30 Octo- 
ber 1947 at the final meeting of the Second Session of the 
Preparatory Committee of the United Nations Conference 
on Trade and Employment, contains the Final Act adopted 
by the Preparatory Committee, the General Clauses of the 
General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade. the Schedule of 
Tariff Concessions, and the Protocol of Provisional Appli- 
cation. A total of 123 negotiated agreements by the 16 
participating nations and trading groups are included in 


the Schedules of Tariff Concessions. 


In his closing address to the final meeting of the Pre- 


paratory Committee, the Chairman, Mr. Max Suetens, 


General Agreement on Tariffs and Trade 


representative of Belgium, summarized the importance of 
the General Agreement: 

“The signing of the Final Act today marks the completion 
of the most comprehensive and most far-reaching negotia- 
tions ever undertaken in the history of world trade. 

“Twenty-three countries or territories, sharing amongst 
them approximately 70 percent—or a little less than 
three-quarters of the trade of the world—have worked 
together, cordially and in the best tradition of fair give 
and take, to complete over one hundred negotiations, 
involving literally thousands of items. The results of these 
negotiations have been incorporated in a General Agreement 
on Tariffs and Trade, a multilateral trade agreement unique 


in its character. both in scope and in application.” 
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